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N the 29th ult. Mr. Caleb P. Marsh, one of a firm of noted con- 
tractors in this city, appeared on subpeena before the House In- 
vestigating Committee, and testified that in 1870 he had been offered 
a post-tradership at Fort Sill, in the Indian Territory, on the sug- 
gestion and at the request of the then wife of the Secretary of War, 
Gen. Belknap. On his signifying his willingness to accept it, he was 
told either by the Secretary or his wife that it would be well for 
him to see the actual holder of the office, one Evans, and make 
some arrangement with him. He did see him aceordingly, and 
made Evans agree to pay him $12,000 a year out of the profits as a 
condition of leaving him undisturbed, and of this he (Marsh) paid 
half every year to Mrs. Belknap, and on her death in the fall of the 
same year the payments were continued to her sister and successor, 
the present Mrs. Belknap. There was a reduction made in the 
annual amount exacted from Evans two or three years afterwards, 
in consequence of his complaints and of those of the unfortunate 
soldiers whom he was fleecing in order to pay the bonus; but Mrs. 
-Belknap received in the aggregate about $20,000. The rest of 
Marsh’s evidence consisted of a recital of the efforts made by the 
Secretary of War and his wife to prevent his appearance before the 
Committee, or to induce him to make his evidence harmless. Con- 
sidering the official rank of Mr. Belknap, and Mrs. Belknap’s posi- 
tion in what is called “ Administration society ” in Washington, the 
whole story is revolting. Assoon as Marsh had given his testimony, 
the committee apparently began to ery, and prepared a report 
for the House in which the damning tale was told, and which Mr. 
Heister Clymer, on the 2d inst., read in tears, or semi-tears, called 
by the reporters “‘tremulousness” or “agitation.” Resolutions 
providing for Belknap’s impeachment were then passed unanimously 
and with little or no debate, and the next day he was impeached 
accordingly before the Senate, considerable doubt, however, pre- 
vailing whether the Senate will hold that he is impeachable ; for 
Belknap, on finding that the exposure was coming, promptly 
placed his resignation in the President’s hands, who as promptly 
accepted it, showing that the Fire rule is put in force only for the 
protection of officers, and not for that of the public. 





While the Committee were contending vainly with their emo- 
tions, the witness Marsh, finding how serious the matter was, 
packed his valise and departed for Montreal, where he is now re- 
siding at a hotel, but, the telegraph informs us, looking “haggard 
and anxious.” His flight, it is said, somewhat endangers the proof 
of the case before the Senate, but it is to be hoped means will be 
found to bring him back in time. Inthe meanwhile, other frauds of 
Belknap’s have been brought to light, and notably a fraudulent 
award of a contract for erecting headstones in the National Soldiers’ 
Cemeteries, by which he is alleged to have pocketed $90,000. Other 
exposures, too, with regard to the post-traderships are forthcoming. 
In fact, Belknap appears to have prepared for traffic in the post- 
traderships by procuring legislation taking the appointments out of 
the hands of the General of the Army, under the approval of the 
officers at the posts, and giving it to the War Department. The 
public mind is, of course, greatly excited, and the air is filled with 
stories of fresh discoveries. We presume and trust that the Navy 
Department will now receive a thorough overhauling, 
Department of the Intericr. But when we consider that the War 
Department was less suspected by the public than any of the others 
except the State Department, and that the evidence which has 
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oO light through a mere aecident-—the 
chance remark of an enemy of his toa member of Congress—the 
publie ean hardly be blamed for believing that there are still many 
dismal discoveries to be made en all sides. 


General Sehenck has sailed for home, but received the news of 
Belknap’s fall before he started, and we trust it has furnished him 
with profitable food for reflection on the voyage. A full telegraphie 
summary of James E. Lyon’s testimony was sent to the Londen 
Times, and this probably at last made London too hot for the am- 
bassador. He was served with a writ in the MacDougall proceed 
ings at the railroad station ; but this, in true bovwffe style, 
Lord Derby through his first Secretary of Legation. He says he 
is going to vindicate himself completely before the Committee. We 
hope he will at the same time explain to Mr. Fish how he came to 
say he “ paid dollar for dollar” for his stock, and how he eame to 
suppress his letter of resignation as director of the Mining Company 
from December 6 to January 8. Senator Stewart is in California, 
but says he is coming also to vindicate himself, and enquires inno- 
cently ‘‘ when must he start,” to which the Fr 
ciously replies that the time to “start” is now, at once. 
not yet been heard from, as he is in Central America ; 
say he will soon arrive also. When they all in Washingten, 
with the post-traders, and the and the Indian 
agents, and the whiskey thieves, and the borrowers of the freed- 
men’s savings, the assemblage will be one of the choicest the world 
has ever seen, and we advise the Centennial Commission to. try 
a separate building 


he sent to 


ning Post very judi- 
Park has 
but we dare 
are 


gravestone men, 


and get them lodged and exhibited in 
in the grounds, with Colonel Forney and Babeock as super- 
intendent and purveyor. We venture to assert that no feature 


of the Exhibition would draw as well or prove as profitable. We 
have frequently enquired in these columns who the persons were 
so often mysteriously hinted at in the Republican platforms dur- 
ing the last ten years as trying to stop the pensions of the sol- 
diers and sailors, and get the nation to prove generally ungrateful 
to them. It now appears that it must have been the War Depart- 
ment that was meant, for it was there that the arrangements were 
made to sell sutlers the right to rob the poor fellows who garrison 
the forts on the plains, and to make money even out of the head- 
stones which mark the last resting-place of the men who died in 
the war. When we put this along with the cheating of the freed- 
men through a sham savings-bank set up by Congress, we feel as 
if it was a mockery to talk either of the defeat of the party at the 
polls or even of the consignment of some of the managers to the 
penitentiary, and as if a good shower of fire and brimstone was the 
only thing that would meet the case. 


The mission to England has, at this writing, been offered to Mr. 
Richard H. Dana, jr., vice Schenck, resigned, which appears to in- 
dicate that ‘* Administration cireles ” at last begin te guess what the 
present fuss is about. We earnestly trust that Mr. Dana may be 
able to accept even for the remaining year of General Grant’s ad- 
ministration, for the appearance of a man of his character and repu- 
tation would, even during that short period, go far to clear the 
American name of the odium brought on it by General Schenck’s 
conduct. Complete vindication will only come from thorough re- 
form in the Administration at Washington, and the appearance at 
the head of the ruling party in polities of a higher type cf men than 
those who have had charge of affairs during the last ten vears. But, 
under the present deplorable cireumstanees, no man of Mr. Dana’s 
standing can refuse a place except under the pressure of overwhelm 


ing necessity. 
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There are now some three thousand bills awaiting the action of | tain to be attended witb serious inconveniences. After acknowledg- 
ing that ‘‘some intermediate appeal is necessary to relieve the 


Congress or the Committees; but the events of the past week have 
made the prospect of legislation on the currency and other questions 
of public interest seem further off than ever. In the Senate Mr. 
Sherman and Mr. Bogy have made speeches on the subject of 
finance. The Pinchback ease has again come up, and again been 
postponed ; important petitions from merchants opposing the repeal 
of the Bankruptcy Act have been presented; and a resolution 
passed calling upon the Postmaster-General for information as to 
‘straw bids.” The House has impeached General Belknap for cor- 


| an immense territorial extent. 


ruption; has debated (not very luminously) the Hawaiian treaty ; | 


has adopted a resolution instructing the Judiciary Committee 
to enquire into the facts connected with the so-called Safe-Burglary 
trial (important evidence having, it is said, been discovered show- 
ing the complicity of high officials) ; and another resolution for the 
appointment of a select committee to enquire whether any official 


of the Government helped the defence in the recent whiskey trials | 


in any way by communication of facts, papers, or other evidence, 
or by interfering with the prosecution, or in any other way. 
Mr. 


committees shall not be used against them elsewhere. 





The Democratic caucus finance committee, by a slight majority, 
has agreed on a measure to be called “ a bill to provide for the gra- 
dual resumption of specie payments.” It directs the Treasury to 
accumulate a coin reserve, to the amount of three per cent. each 
vear (after July 1, 1876) of the outstanding legal-tenders; provides 
that the banks shall accumulate a similar reserve against their cir- 
culation out of “coin receivable” and interest on their Governments; 
that this accumulation shall continue until the reserve in the banks 
and the Treasury amounts to 20 per cent. against legal-tenders 
and the same percentage against bank-notes, and requires this 
percentage to be retained as a constant reserve; repeals the re- 
quirements of the resumption act of last year for retirement of legal- 
tenders, and the fixing of January 1, 1879, as the date of resumption. 
The bill names no definite time for resumption. There is little chance 
of its passing, but its introduction into the House by a responsible 
committee, who bring it forward after months of reflection and de- 
bate as the best measure the Democrats are capable of offering the 
country, is a shocking exposure of the intellectual and moral con- 
dition of the leaders of the party. The bill is a gross act of bad 
faith, as it violates three distinct pledges given by the Government. 
Senator Sherman’s speech on the currency question in the Senate 
puts measures like this in their true light. He declares—and 
this is now, indeed, the only position which can be honorably taken 
by any one— that the time for discussion about resumption has gone 
by, and the only question for the ceuntry is whether it will redeem 
its promises or finally repudiate them. 
piace the United States, in 1862, promised to pay dollar for dollar 
in coin for its paper, and that it has violated this promise for fifteen 
vears ; that this promise was renewed in 1869, “at as early a day as 
practicable,” and again in 1875 a promise was given to resume 
in 1879. We must now either provide means for resumption or 
confess the country dishonored and disgraced in the eyes of the 
civilized commercial world. This view of the subject is that gene- 
rally taken outside of Congress, and deprives all measures like that 
proposed by the Democratic committee of any vitality. The coun- 
try understands well enough that if last year’s promise can be 
broken now, the promise of this year can be broken quite as well 
twelve months hence. 


The Detroit bar has presented a very strong memorial to Con- 
cress in regard to one of the defects in the bill to establish Federal 
courts of appeal. It may be recollected (Nation, No. 554) that the 
bill now before Congress embraces the precise elements of a measure 
previously suggested in these columns—save one. The lawyers of 
Detroit take up the subject and point out that this omission is cer- 
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He shows that in the first | 


Randall has also introduced a bill, which has been referred, | 
providing that evidence given by witnesses before Congressional | 


Supreme Court,” and that whatever is done “should aim to make 
legal redress prompt, easy, and at the least practicable cost,” the 
memorial goes on to give some powerful reasons why cach Court of 
Appeals should sit in every State, as suggested by the Nation, and 
not merely in every circuit, as provided by the bill. Among 
others : 

‘* Each circuit embraces several States, and some circuits include 
Thus, this circuit includes the large 
States of Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Michigan, from the south 
to the extreme north a distance of near one thousand miles. 

“The saving and convenience of suitors and their counsel would 
be very great. In many cases it would be safe to say it would 
diminish the cost of litigation one-half. This will be obvious when 
the charges of counsel, called to go a long distance and to wait the 
uncertain progress of a heavy calendar, is considered. 

“Tt would bring the court into personal and professional inter- 
course with a much larger circle of members of the bar, and give 
the latter the great advantage which the sittings of such a court 
would afford in many ways. 

“Finally, it is obviously desirable that all appeals should, if 

practicable, be heard and determined in the place where the laws 
prevail under which the cases have arisen and been tried. Every- 
thing which pertains to the local practice can be better dealt with 
and applied in the forum of such practice than elsewhere.” 
It is to be understood that this omission is due to the fact that our 
representatives in Congress are ashamed to compel the judges to 
hold courts at distant points without paying them adequate sala- 
ries, but are also afraid to increase the appropriation bills so near a 
Presidential election. In other words, the Congressional idea of 
economy is that it will cost the people «f the United States less for 
fifty suitors and lawyers to travel a thousand miles than for one 
judge, and that courts ought to be as inconvenient as possible in 
order that they may be as cheap as possible. 





There is a reciprocity treaty with the Sandwich Islands before 


| the House of Representative; whic) we trust there is wis- 
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dom enough in that body to kill incontinently. The whole f-reign 
trade of the islands—i.e., what the islands buy-—amounts to about 
$1,155,000 per annum; what they sell amounts to about $1,400,000 
per annum, six-sevenths of which (or $1,200,000) is represented by 
sugar. Of so much of this sugar or other products as the United 
States consumes it pays for as it pays for other things (in 1874 
by products to the amount of $620,000). But the Sandwich Island 
planters, numbering about forty, now ask that, in addition to pay- 
ing as in ordinary trade, the United States shall give a bounty, by 
specially remitting the duties imposed on all foreign sugars in favor 
of the island products, equivalent to an average of fifty per cent. 
bounty on the cost of the sugar at the shipping ports of the island. 
This bounty on the import of Hawaiian sugar for last year would 
have amounted to $540,000, and is certain to increase, under a 
guarantee of 50 per cent. profit on all that they can produce, to 
$1,500,000 per annum. Or, in other words, it is proposed that we 
carry on trade with the islands hereafter by giving a dollar’s worth of 
American products for a dollar’s worth of island products, and then 
making the island people the present of another dollar to encourage 
trade. This is called reciprocity, but it looks like buying trade and 
paying an excessively high price for it. For every dollar of revenue 
thus remitted an equivalent dollar must be raised by some cther form 
of taxation to supply the deficiency. Neither will the American 
price of sugar be affected ; for the amount the islands can produce 
under any circumstances, although in the aggregate large, is as no- 
thing to the aggregate cousumption of the United States. 





The friends of the treaty use some arguments in its favor that bor- 
der on the comic. One is that it would give us the carrying-trade with 
the islands; but as this trade is not a coasting trade, and as, there- 
fore, we have no monopoly of it, it will go to the ships of whatever 
nation can carry cheapest, unless the sugar-planters are simpletons, 
of which there is as yet no sign. Another is that if we de aot 
make the treaty Great Britain or some of her colonies will. But 
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Great Britain has not, since this treaty was last rejected in 1867, 
shown the slightest disposition to do anything of the kind; and 
why should she, for all sugar is now admitted free to her home ports? 
Nor are the Pacific colonies likely to do so, because they now get 
their sugar from another British colony, the Mauritius,which makes it 
cheaper than the Hawaiians can make it. General Schofield and Ad- 
miral Porter also say that the Sandwich Islands are “ our only natural 
outpost for the defence of the Pacific coast.” As these islands are 
2,500 miles from the coast, this is very like saying that we need the 
Azores for the proper defence of the Atlantic coast, and is, with all 
respect for the army and navy, a little ridiculous. Civilians have 
some common sense about military matters. It would be easy to 
base on this theory an argument that we needed nearly the whole 
world for the strategic protection of the United States. We must 
remark in conclusion that when Mr. Fernando Wood reported to the 
House on this proposed treaty that we import sugar from Cuba to 
the amount of $77,000,000 a year, and that Cuba only took in re- 
turn from us of our products $1,400,000, that statesman erred 
grievously. Our exports to Cuba for the year 1872-4 were $19,597,- 
000; our imports, $86,272,000. 








The fact that silver halves, quarters, ete., are worth much less | 
in gold than fractional currency, and also that they are worth much | 
less measured by the paper legal-tender standard, seems to be un- 
unwelcome to those who were getting ready to throw their hats in | 
the air at the success of ‘silver resumption”; and the Times | 
has found it necessary to come to the rescue. It maintains that | 
a fractional note is less valuable than a piece of silver, which 
is one way for saying that it takes less gold to buy a pound of 
paper than it does to buy a pound of silver. By this kind of rea- 
soning it could be conclusively shown that a piece of paper | 
on which is inseribed a promise to pay five thousand | 
dollars is worth less than the smallest silver coin. Evidently | 
feeling doubtful, on second thoughts, whether this reasoning 
is altogether cunclusive, the Times goes on to say that the | 
silver halves, quarters, dimes, etc., being legal tender, ‘‘the law- 
abiding citizens of the United States who have for years taken little | 
bits of paper” will take the silver coins, and therefore “it will be 
miraculvus if their exchange value falls below that of the inflamma- | 
ble stuff” (Treasury notes). In other words, it will be miraculous if, 
being a legal tender, people refuse to take them in sums for | 
which they are a legal tender. All of which, of course, proves con- 
clusively that with silver at its present price, and with gold at its | 
present price, a given sum of subsidiary silver coin is now worth more | 
in gold than is a like sum of fractional notes. There is no doubt that 
subsidiary silver coins will now circulate ; the danger is that there 
may be such changes in the paper legal-tender currency as will 
drive silver out of circulation, a danger which will not disappear 
until the only standard legal tender is gold coin. 


ta 
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In Wall Street there was little, during the week, out of the usual | 
course of affairs except the heavy decline in one or two speculative 
stocks. Pacific Mail fell 11 ‘‘ points,” ostensibly because the Panama 
Railroad managers, acting in their individual capacity, determined 
to put on an opposition line to Pacific Mail, and sent out one of the 
steamers which is to run between Panama and San Francisco. 
The stock of the Western Union Telegraph was also depressed by 
the reduction in rates forced by rival lines, which must impair 
dividends. Railroad stocks were well held, and their earnings 
are increasing. Money was very abundant, and the change in 
the bank reserve was not important; although $600,000 less than 
the next preceding week, the surplus reserve is more than double 
what it was at the corresponding time last year. The exports of 
specie during the week were not large —$1,341.916, of which only 
$815,000 was goid coin. Sterling exchange closed with rates below 
the point at which gold coin can be shipped. The gold value of $100 | 
greenbacks ranged during the week between $88 49 and $86 95. | 
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A public meeting of some significance was held in Boston last 
week in response to an invitation to “all persons interested in the 
political aspects of the temperance movement, and those similarly 
interested in the claim of suffrage for women, to consider the pro- 
priety of taking measures to unite their political efforts to secure 
the success of the two movements.” Mr. Wendell Phillips, the 
principal speaker, stated to the large audience present that a union 
of the friends of woman-suffrage and of prohibition in Massachusetts 
would form a political party able to command from 30,000 to 
40,000 votes in that State, and thus to hold the balance of power 
between the two great political parties, thereby forcing the one or 
the other to aecede to their demands. Judge Pitman, of the Su- 
perior Court, also believed that if women were allowed to vote, 
‘*the temperance (prohibitory) cause would be speedily successful.” 
Another speaker, Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, thought that ‘the vice 
that was now sapping our publie institutions was the impurity of 
men, and the voice of woman would be given in behalf of personal 
purity ; women would enquire into the private lives of politicians” 
—assertions which read queerly in the light of the connection of 
women with the last great political scandal. Mr. Phillips advised 
also the union of “a third element *—the friends of ‘the labor 
cause.” It cannot be doubted that a large number of people look 
for the coming of a political and social millennium through the 
establishment of a particular reform—woman-sutlrage, prohibition, 
labor-reform, secular education, or some other cherished hobby. 
They take the same meotal attitude which enables many people to 
read with gladness the advertisement of the patent-medicine ven- 
der who has discovered a new panacea for physiological ills; and 


| the orderly development of genuine political progress is likely to be 


complicated and impeded for a long time to core by mischievous 


| schemes analogous to the one thus favorably initiated in Boston. 


Professor Egbert C. Smyth raises, on behalf of the Andover 
Chureh, certain objections to the provision made by the Brooklyn 
Advisory Council for the further investigation of any charges that 
may be offered against Mr. Beecher which strike us as having a good 
deal of foree. He, in the first place, criticises the arrangement 
as not Congregational ; but what he says on this point has not much 
His strong point is that accusers 
are asked to bring charges before a court not vet constituted, and 
which cannot be constituted until the charges are made, and which, 
though it may be made up of five of the twenty persons put on the 


list, may, in case all these decline to serve, be made up of persons 


as yet unmentioned and unknown, as the Committee of Three has, 
in that case, the right to travel through the denomination in 
It may be said that trials before courts-mar- 
tial take place under somewhat similar conditions, but parties 


| always know approximately what the composition of these courts 


will be— know, that is to say, that they will be composed of persons 
of a particular and small profession, and seleeted from a small por- 
tion of that profession. It must be admitted that this is, or is 
likely to be, considered a serious objection by any possible accusers 
of Mr. Beecher; but then his probable accusers are Moulton 
and Bowen, who are not easily daunted. Should the de- 
murrer now pending in Moulton’s civil suit be decided in his 
favor, he will be able to get all the facts before the court, without 
the encumbrance of Tilton’s faults and follies which proved so dis- 
tracting a feature in last year’s trial. Bowen’s statement has in the 
meantime been published, and contains stories told him by two 
women whose names he offers to communicate under pledge of se- 
erecy ; but the Examining Committee are stern and implacable with 
him, and will probably withdraw the ‘‘ watch and care” which 
the church has hitherto exercised over his precious but peculiar 
soul. The most marked effect of the statements and counterstate- 
ments as they succeed each other is, we think, a deepened impres- 
sion of the amount of lying done in and about and concerning Ply- 
mouth Church and its pastor, and of the amount of disingenuous- 
ness, short of lying, of which professing Christians can be guilty 
without loss of self-respect. 





THE BELKNAP CASE. 
rE LAW OF IT. 
\\ E presume there will be little difference of opinion as to the wis- 

dom of the course which the House has adopted in resolving 
© impeach in spite of Belknap’s resignation. 'The Constitution, as 
, appears to contemplate the actual holding of a place in 
the civil service of the Government as necessary to make a person 
liable to impeachment; but the point has neVer been settled in prac- 
tice, and the present case affords an exeellent opportunity for set- 
tling it. What the precedent ought to be, supposing the field to be 
open for making one, there can be little doubt. The Constitution 
expressly prohibits the pardon by the President of anybody con- 
vieted on impeachment, thus following the common law, and un- 
questionably for the same reason—that is, in order to prevent the 
chief executive officer of the Government from shielding, under the 
influence of sympathy or complicity, any of his subordinates from 
the penal consequences of gross misconduct. But if an officer can 
be protected against impeachment by placing his resignation in the 
President’s hands, and getting him to aceept it, of course the with- 
drawal of the pardoning power in impeachment cases becomes nuga- 
tory. The President can, under this view, always pardon before 
impeachment, and pardon much more effectively than if he pardons 
afterwards, because he can save the culprit the shame and exposure 
ofa trial. In fact, the consequences of the doctrine that when an 
officer finds that he is threatened with exposure he has only to throw 
up his office in order to protect himself against proceedings before 
the Senate, would be almost farcical in their character ; for it must 
be remembered that for the success of the trick it would not be 
necessary to have the President for an accomplice, or to take him 
suddenly and by surprise. An officer who saw unpleasant revelations 
impending, as Belknap did, several days or weeks before they came, 
would only have te plead ill-health, or domestic affairs, or weari- 
ness of harness, to secure in a leisurely way the President's formal 
and unsuspecting acquiescence in his retirement, and then the House 
would find itself powerless. This is therefore an excellent oceasion 
for a precedent which shall render it impossible for any officer in the 
rervice of the Government to withdraw himself, or for the President 
to withdraw him, trom trial before the Senate on the aceusation of 
the House for any crimes or misdemeanors committed by him while 
in office. 

There has been more or less ransacking of English precedents 
in this case, although it is admitted that they are not applicable 
to the civil service of this country. The one which has most appli- 
cation, ifanyare applicable, is neither Bacon’s nor Warren Hastings’s, 
but that of Viscount Melville, the famous Harry Dundas, so power- 
ful in Seotch polities in the early part of the present century. He 
was First Lord of the Admiralty under Pitt in 1804, and was ac- 
cused by a committce of investigation of having appropriated 
£20,000 to some other use than the service of his department. He 
said it had gone “ to other services not connected with his situation 
as Treasurer of the Navy,” but that he could not account for it 
‘without disclosing delicate and confidential transactions of the 
Government.” Pitt was convinced of his personal integrity, and re- 
solved to defend him. Resolutions of strong censure were then in- 
troduced in the House of Commons by the Opposition, and carried 
by the Speaker’s casting vote. Melville thereupon resigned his place 
of First Lord of the Admiralty. But this was not enough. A motion 
was then made for an address to the King asking for his removal from 
the Privy Council. Pitt tried to compromise by declaring that Mel- 
ville would never return tq power; but Melville asked him to stop 
the discussion by sacrificing him, and aecordingly Pitt announced 
in the House that he had advised the erasure of Lord Melville’s 
name from the list of Privy Councillors. But even this did not 
satisfy the Opposition. On the appearance of a supplemental re- 
port from the Committee of Investigation, a new metion for his im- 
! 


Story say 


eachbmenut was made, and before it was debated Melville was heard 
in his own defence at the bar of the House. The motion and an 
amendment for his criminal prosecution by the Attorney-General 
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were then debated, and the latter was carried by 238 to 229. His 
friends, however, preferring impeachment to prosecution, carried 
a motion to rescind this vote and proceed by impeachment. He 
was accordingly tried by the House of Lords and aequitted ; bat he 
Was a ruined man. 





THE MORAL OF IT. 


There are reflections enough of an unpleasant sort suggested by 
the Belknap affair, and we presume it has caused in all parts of the 
country a vast amount of shame and humiliation. But then it is 
of the utmost importance that we should be ashamed of and hu- 
miliated by the right thing. At present all our emotions run into 
wrath against Belknap, and we try to believe that by swiftly 
punishing him by all sorts of processes, we shall not only cure 
the wound which his fall has inflicted on the national pride, but 
prevent the recurrence of such wretched tragedies in the future. 
We sincerely hope that but few people will be tempted into such 
illusions. Belknap’s fall is nothing but the symptom of a disease 
from which not he but the whole body politic is suffering ; a disease 
of which the American people has had full knowledge for years, 
which its statesmen and moralists have been in vain imploring it to 
treat while it is yet time, but which it has thus far persistently 
refused to deal with. We tell those who are wailing over the spec- 
tacle now presented by our publie life, and who are asking them- 
selves whether honesty is dead among us, that Belknap and Bab- 
cock and Williams and Delano and Shepherd and Casey and Schenck 
and the rest of them are not the natural products of American life or 
morals, and that the scandals with which the papers are filled are 
not the necessary or even probable consequences of our political 
constitution. If the attempt were made to-day, in any civilized 
country in the world, to carry on the government by a civil service 
constituted and administered as ours is, the corruption and debase- 
ment would be as great in all societies as they are in ours, and in 
some much greater. The rascals whose presence in places of trust 
and emolument now afflict us would, under like circumstances, show 
themselves in England or Germany or France in even larger 
numbers and with greater enterprise and effrontery. There is 
nothing peculiar either for good or evil in the executive depart- 
ment of our government; we can no more carry on the business 
of the American people in total disregard of principles of human 
nature than we can carry on the business of a single American 
counting-house. There is no substitute for character in Ameri- 
can affairs any more than in European affairs, and there is 
no mode of testing character but the old one, which was 
as well known to Abraham as to Secretary Bristow. We pre- 
sume there is not in the history of superstition itself a more extra- 
ordinary chapter than the story of the conversion of the civil 
service of this Government from a corps of honest, hardworking 
clerks, living by good behavior, into a horde of adventurers, made 
up of the failures of commercial and professional life, and encour- 
aged to rely for their bread not on diligence or honesty, but on 
falsehood, intrigue, and eye-service. It has been wrought openly, 
notoriously, and on a great scale, under the eyes of the nation, and 
wrought with so much impunity that politicians have at last acquired 
brass enough to defend it, as part and parcel of American polity ; and 
wrought, too, in the presence of millions who have learnt through 
their own experience from what sources men draw the strength to 
bear their share of the eares and trials of life without cheating, 
lying, or stealing. There is no man who knows our eivil service as 
it is at this moment—who knows by what arts places in it are pro- 
cured and kept—but must, in spite of the presence in it of the small 
cadre of the honest and efficient who are necessary to prevent the 
whole machinery from going to pieces, pronounce it a disgrace to 
our civilization, and must admit that it constitutes a standing 
mockery of our religion and morality. The preaching which one 
hears in our churches in encouragement of honesty in private busi- 
ness is, in fact, made almost ludicrous by the fact that we all sub- 
scribe annually hundreds of thousands of dollars out of our hard 
earnings to keep a-going this great national reproach. 














The 


The reason why we are so unhappy just now, and so sad and 
despondent about polities in this hundredth year of the national 
existence, is not that the state has any more difficulty than it ever 
had, or than any state has, in finding men to serve it in singleness 
of heart, fearing God. As we had the honor to remark, when so 
many people were bleating out condonation of Butler’s iascalities, 
because he had with a fleet and army held an unfortified, con- 
quered city in subjection, the race of honest gentlemen, and 
gallant soldiers, and honorable merchants, and faithful lawyers, 
and just stewards is not dead in the United States. or dying. 
In fact, we have no doubt they form as large a proportion of 
the population as they ever did, and resist temptations by which 
the virtue of their fathers was never tried. But we have allowed 
a system to be built up under our eyes which actually has all 
the marks of having been framed for the express purpose of pre- 
venting their ever rendering the Government the service either of 
their character or their skill. That this system has not produced 
its natural results sooner has been due simply to the fact that, 
down to the close of the war, a series of accidents kept it 
under the control of the traditions and usages of a better time. 
Pierce and Buchanan, and Lincoln and Johnson all had their 
faults as administrators, but they -were men who had grown 
up in office or in the forum, and who had sat at the feet of 
teachers in whom the original ideal of the Government was still 
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come in spite of the Camerons and Mertons and 


strong ; to whom offices were still trusts, and public opinion a power | 
to be studied and comprehended ; who felt bound by a custom which | 
they had no thought of resisting to surround themselves in the | 
high places of the Government by conspicuous, tried, and ex- | 


perienced men. 

The crisis came when an ignorant soldier, coarse in his tastes and 
blunt in his perceptions, fond of money and material enjoyment and 
of low company, was put in the Presidential Chair. We blame nobody 
for this, and nobody was blamable ‘The party did the best it could 
under the circumstances, but his real character as a civilian began 
to appear very early in his administration. It was fully revealed 
when he received his second nomination, and on the day he received 


it the Republican party assumed the responsibility for him and his | 


followers which is to-day covering it with infamy. But the point to 
which we wish to call attention is, that he and his friends, bold as 
they are, could not have wrought a tithe of the mischief they have 
wrought had they been compelled to discharge their duties through a 
properly organized, disciplined, and honorable corps of civil servants. 
Instead of this they found themselves at the head of a herd of fune- 
tionaries to whom the idea of duty to the country, as the consideration 


| obtain food enough to keep body and soul toget 


of their wages, is never presented, directly or indirectly, from the day | 
of their appointment to that of their dismissal, and on whose honor | 
and devotion no more call is made than on those of a band of robbers. | 


The President when he took office began to do what members of Con- 
gress have been doing for forty years—use the appointments in his gift 


for the benefit of his personal friends ; and the personal friends be- | 


gan to make money out of the offices because they naturally pre- 
sumed that he could hardly have considered the simple bestowal of a 
small salary much of a favor. When charges began to be made 
against them, too, he received the charges not as a superior officer 
responsibfe for the enforcement of discipline, but as a member of 
Congress would reccive charges against one of the best “ workers” 
in his district—not, in short, as a magistrate, but as a “ pal.” From 
the levying of assessments for political purposes on meagre pay 
to the selling of offices is a short step, which ordinary buman nature 
makes readily ; and Belknap is suffering for having made it, not 
because he is worse than others, but because he is in a higher place. 
In other words, he is the most conspicuous victim of a rotten sys- 
tem which is gradually ruining public life and public men, and con- 
verting our Government into a robber’s cave. Belknap is gone; 
but the system remains, and as long as it remains more Belknaps 
will appear. 

We have been warning the readers of this journal for seven 
years that to this complexion it would come at last; that the régime 
under which we were living was so coarse and venal that it must 








end in some tremendous catastrophe that would cover us with 
shame and fill us with des; 


air: that the Seuthern * outrages” were 
but a blind set up by thieves to throw the police off the set 
this country were to 


be found not in Louisiana and Mississippi but in Washington; and 


that the great enemies of free government in 


that the chorus of adulation and apology which was addressed ever 
vear by Republican editors and Republican conventions to the Pres 
dent were only hardening a somewhnt ot 


try 
yma 


se and selfish nature 
courses and associations which were full of danger to the country 
The mischief is, however, by no means irreparable. We have 
just one year more of this deplorable administration to bear with, 
and during that period we must, while pushing en the work of in 
vestigation and praying that the discovery of guilt may stop short 
of the highest place, possess our souls in patience. But it is still 


in the power of the American people to see that the affliction do 


not recur, by electing a President whose sympathies and associa 
tions connect him with the best social life of the country, who 


longs to its men of honor and intelleet and morality, who is fu 

with its best political usages and traditions, and who is cither con 
tent with the fortune he has got or whose character has been tried 
by temptation and resisted it, and who has the courage whieh 
needed to head a revolution. For revolution there must be. The 
reform of the army of 80,000 civil officers must come, and it must 


Boutwells and Chandlers, if the form of the government is t 
unchanged. 


THE EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES OF FREE SOUP 
Sanaa the first week in January several of our large cities have 
h been making a regular daily or tri-weekly gift of a dinner of 
beef-soup or fish-chowder to every poor person who might appl 
it. Insome places a nominal attempt has been made to separate the 
sheep from the goats—the deserving poor trom the hungry loafers 
by taking the names of applicants when they first apply, and making 
enquiries subsequently at their tenements; but practically, we doubt 


not, in all of these places every one who wished has been able to 


rt 


ther, free of « xpense, 
until the return of warm weather. There is undoubtedly a com 
fortable feeling of satisfaction connected with 
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oor wretches of ¢ arge city ean have a fu 
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‘the idea that all 
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hey ery day, o7 





| at least several times a week, which not only fully justifies, on senti- 

| mental grounds, this public feeding of the multitude, but which may 
well make even a Gradgrind reluctant to believe that the practice i 
almost wholly a vicious one, whether looked at from the point of 
view of politics, of morals, or of general social welfare. 

The number of people, however, even in our largest citi who 
are so completely destitute as to be actually in danger of starva- 
tion, is extremely small at any time; and this small number can 
be much more effectually relieved in ne other way than 
by advertising the gift of a bowl of soup at police-station. 
But, granting fully that good may be done occasionally in 
this way, we maintain, nevertheless, that the lischief wrought 


quate justification. 


is so vastly preponderant that the practice entirely fails of 
T+ ; 
it is ii 


the 


the best-inten- 


capitulate 
arguments by which it 
tioned private charity is more like 
unless carefal discrimination, considerable 
amount of knowledge of soeial forees, is exercised in the bestowal. 
We assume that the validity of these arguments will be admitted by 
every one who is tompetent to express an opinion 


has been fully proved that 


ly to do harm than to do good, 
supplemented by a 


them. 
we wish now 


about 
Using these arguments, therefore, as a stepping-stone, 


to examine certain educational influences connected with the public 


distribution of free soup which seem to us to have an especial bear- 
ing upon some of our most pressing political problems. 


Closely connected with the dis 
ence to our public schools, there is a fact of deep moment which we 


cus-ion now going on with refer- 


' think has not received ifs full share of attention, the fact, namely, 
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that however the question of reading the Bible, of religious instrue- 
tion, ete., may be decided, the decision will have no effect upon the 
political education of the great mass of our voting population. In- 
deed, no political ‘education whatever is received in the common 
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enable him to make his work light, or to command increased wages 
for present work, or to protect himself against the competition of 
other workmen, ete. It is not necessary, however, to pursue the ex- 


| amination further, although we are pretty well convinced that a 


schouls, for the very good reason that this kind of education is not | 
to be acquired by the study of arithmetic, grammar, and geography, | 


and may be utterly lacking, therefore, in the voter who has been | 


compelled reluctantly to learn how to write his name or to read cor- 
rectly a chapter in the Bible. Admitting ever—that which, as matter 
of fact, is of course untrue—that the graduates of our academies and 
colleges have received a thorough political education, yet all these 
graduates together furnish only a minority of our voters. In faet, 
the only political edueation which is possible to a large majority of 
voters, or which is likely to be possible for very many years to come, 
is the education of public opinion, of the social influences which are 
developed, in part at least, by the practical working of our political 
institutions. Now, without doubt, upon the very lowest class of our 
population —the worthless vagabonds and criminals who are rapidly 
crowding into our cities from every direction—these social influences 
produce a great part of their effect through the efficiency (or lack 
thereof) of the police and criminal courts. But the persons compos- 
ing this class are the very ones who will devour the largest portion of 
the soup and chowder. If, therefore, they behold the dreaded baton 
of the officer changed into the wand which protects and conveys to 
them their daily food, we may feel assured that their pclitical edu- 
cation, if small in amount, will be rapid in growth and very posi- 
tive in directi(n. It will take no longer than the date of the next 
election for them to learn that one very important function of 
government is to feed them with hot soup and vegetables every 
winter ; and they and their compeers will unanimously cast their 
ballots for that candidate for the common council who is likely to 
vote, or who has already voted, for the free distribution of loaves 
and fishes. And long before the date of the succeeding election, 
they will have become firm believers in their inalienable right to 
demand of government free subsistence for a certain portion of every 
year. 

A step above the lowest class of our population is the common 
laborer, who has an amount of pride sufficiently large to forbid him 
to apply for free soup unless driven by great distress. Neverihe- 
less, be is now out of work, and, if not destitute, is at least uncom- 
fortable. Observing the vagabond provided with daily food by a 
beneficent government, he naturally believes that his desires are ex- 
tremely moderate when he requests the same good government to 
provide him with work enough to enable him to buy the same food 
which is furnished free to his less ambitious fellow. This request is 
now often expressed in the shape of a demand which the politician 
is fast learning to treat with becoming respect. Already contractors 
and city superintendents of work reeegnize the rightfulness of 
the laborer’s demand, and at least in one city, as we happen to 
know, the superintendent who has charge of the building of the 
sewers regularly ‘“ rotates” his laborers, thus giving employment 
for a certain length of time to each laborer residing in the district 
through which a sewer happens to be passing. The arrangement is 
well understood by the laborers, who are quite satisfied with it, and 
make no complaint at being discharged without cause, provided 
each man has had his full allotment of time. In illustration also of 
the present attitude of the laborer toward government, is the fact 
that only the other day a band of workmen paraded the streets of a 
large city bearing a banner inscribed with the legend, “ Bread or 
Work,” and when they reached the headquarters of government 
the mayor promised to give them work upon a new reservoir. It is 
evident that this demand for work, which grows more importunate 
each succeeding year, is only the demand for free soup in another 
form. 

Passing from the common laborer, and omitting one or two inter- 
mediate grades, we reach the mechanic, who does not-dream of ask- 
ing government to furnish him with food, nor does he even ask for 
work. He demands only that government shall care for him—that 
is, furnish him with bread indirectly, by passing laws which shall 
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close inspection would detect the savory odor of free soup inhaled 
by the farmer asking for “ Granger ” legislation, or by the steamship 
or railroad director who is begging for a subsidy, or a land-grant, 
or a loan of the national credit. 

We are not to be understood as arguing that free soup alone has 
actually produced all the harmful theories above indicated, or that 
there is any conscious existence in the minds of the other classes re- 
ferred to of any logical process which, starting with the gift of 
soup to the poorest class, ends with a demand for government as- 
sistance in a different form. But we do maintain most earnestly 
that many of the national evils most to be dreaded at the present 
day belong to that political system of which free soup may be re- 
garded as the index, or the initiatory step, or the logical outcome, 
according to the point of view of the observer. And, moreover, we 
contend that the daily gift of food to the most dangerous classes of 
our cities not only gives them a wholly erroneous conception of the 
relation whieh government should held towards them, but that it 
also encourages analogous erroneous beliefs in more powerful and 
more intelligent classes—classes, moreover, the members of which 
are already ina numerical majority in many parts of the country, and 
the success of whose political or financial theories would immedi- 
ately endanger our national existence. It is no morbid imagination 
which finds not only official corruption and financial ruin, but pos- 
sible communistic horrors also, in the dregs of the bowl of municipal 
free soup. 

The remedy for this unfortunate condition of affairs is not to be 
found in the education of the common schools, even if this should 
be made compulsory. The rhetorical aphorism of an English states- 
man, “ Let us educate our masters,” has no meaning here, for “ our 
masters” are daily receiving an education of a very different sort 
from that intended, and their political principles (if we may use the 
word) are formed undeniably by the general tone of public opinion 
and not by the spelling-book. The mayors of one or two of our large 
cities have recently informed the laborer, in unmistakable terms, 
that a municipal government is in no way bound to furnish work to 
supply his necessities. Let declarations of this kind, coming from 
men who are filling responsible positions, be duly emphasized upon 
all suitable occasions by every man who understands their bearing 
and their importance, and a very few years would suffice to bring 
about a healthy change in the tone of public opinion. But even if 
the desired change should require a longer period of time than we 
now believe to be necessary, it must be made sooner or later if 
many things most precious in our national life are to be preserved. 
Free soup must be prohibited, and all classes must learn that soup 
of any kind, beef or turtle, can be had only by being paid for. 








MOODY AND SANKEY. 


VERY short half-hour spent at the Hippodrome will probably con- 
vince any one that any very subtle explanations of the success 

of the revival would be thrown away. When the revivalists were 
in England the English press (which persisted in regarding the whole 
movement as phenomenal and out of the course of nature) racked 
its brains, if the expression may be allowed, to account to an intelli- 
gent public for the extraordinary interest excited by the preaching 
and singing of Messrs. Moody and Sankey ; and the Saturday Review, 
if we remember right, finally announced the true explanation to be 
that the audience were all women, and the manifestations due to hysteria 
caused by the overcrowding and overheating. But at the Hippodrome the 
building is not overcrowded or overheated, and the audience is to a great 
extent masculine, and yet the success of the movement is undeniable. The 
explanation of this success that we should te inclined to give is a very 
simple one, for it is nothing more nor less than that the Moody and Sankey 
services are an old-fashioned revival with the modern improvements. There 
is, we strongly suspect, no mystery whatever about the matter; and in order 
that we may determine whether this is so, let us examine in detail what 
the mystery is commonly supposed to consist of. In the first place, some 
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people think it very inexplicable that the revival should be conductel 
hy a plain, uneducated man like Moody. There would be far greater 
cause for astonishment if a revival were to be set on fcot by Dr. Hall 
or Dr. Washburne ; but that we should find“Moody at the head of it is 
exactly what might be antecedently expected. In the second place, a 
<ood deal of surprise has been expressed at the fact that there should be so 
little dogmatic theology or biblical exegesis in Moody’s sermons ; but a revival 
is not the place to look for these things, A revival preacher is no pundit, 
but an exhorter to a new life, and he-is, by the conditions under which he | 
works, constrained to make his exhortations simple and general. He does | 
not appeal to the select few, but to the general mass, and he must be care- 
ful—if any care were needed—never to leave their level. The crowd that 
goes to the Hippodrome has certain religious feelings of a very vague sort. 
as a common property, and it is these that must be touched. If the Hippo- 
drome were nightly filled with thousands of people listening anxiously to an 
examination by Moody of Matthew Arnold's views of the Fourth Gospel, we 
should certainly be astonished ; but that they should go to listen to pro- 
mises of happiness, of repose of conscience, and of life eternal, from a man 
whom they must instinctively feel is only different from themselves by the 
religion which he has ** got,” and of which he tells them they too may have 
the endless blessings for the asking, does not strike us as strange at all. 

It would certainly be singuiar if, as has frequently been alleged, there 
were large numbers of highly educated and critical people who were coming 
under the influence of Moody and Sankey. . But though this has been fre- 
quently stated as a fact, we have seen no proof of it, and the general char- 
acter of the audience at the Hippodrome disproves it. There are, it is true, | 
in the building a large number of such people, but most of them belong to | 
one of two classes, the officially retigious class (of all denominations), which 
sees in the revival a means of bringing religious influence to bear upon 
people who are ordinarily beyond their reach, or the curious. Of the latter 
there are a good many, and of the former there are many more. Out ide 
these two classes the audience is not in any way noticeable, except from the 
absence of the very poor. Roughly speaking, it looks like an audience able 
to pay its way, to ride in horse-cars, or even on rapid-transit lines, should 
there ever be-any. 

Perhaps the most ncticeable thing about the Hippodrome services is the 
orderly simplicity which marks them, The interior presents the appear- 
ance of a large church well filled with regular attendants. So far from 
there being any hysteria or excitement, it is difficult to detect among the 
audience any trace of violentemotion. There is so little of it, indeed, that 
whole rows of the audience present the appearance that rows in the theatre 
or a regular church might present. In the old-fashioned camp-meeting all 
sorts of coarse devices wre resorted to to induce a somewhat hysterical con- 
dition of mind, but these are conspicuous by their absence at the Hippo- 
drome. It is clear at once that you are not in the backwoods, but in a 
large city which has made considerable progress in refinement, and has 
learned to insist on mildness in religion. The singing, the preaching, and 
the whole air of the place tend to a condition of sentiment somewhat akin to 
that which, if we may suggest such a thing, an orthodox admirer of Re- 
nan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus’ might think truly Christian, and believers of a sterner 
mould consider too sentimental. 

It has been observed by some persons that the musical part of the 
Hippodrome performances is made very prominent ; and soit is. But so 
it has also been from the beginning of time at every revival and cainp-meet- 
ing in the country. Atallsuch meetings the rebellion against the claim of 
the devil to ‘‘all the good tunes” has been very marked. Camp-meeting 
or revival music is always a protest against religious music as given in the 
regular churches. There are in the Moody and Sankey hymn-books a few 
of the old, solemn, gloomy, and grand tunes which are to be found in 
every Congregational hymn-book, and the contrast between these and the 
Moody and Sankey tunes is very noteworthy. Musically speaking, the 
time of the old tunes is slow and regular, and the expression in singing 

















is of the simplest. Pure, well-trained voices are all that is needed for such | 
music. But the Moody and Sankey hymns, while written to religious | 


words, are made attractive by many secular contrivances. The time is 
now slow, now rapid, constantly changing, the notes of every variety of | 
length, and the general effect of the whole designed to give pronounced | 
meaning to the words. Determine the pleasure that you get from a circus 
quick-step, a negro-minstrel sentimental ballad, a college chorus, and a 
hymn all in one, and you have some gauge of the variety and contrast that 
may be perceived in one of these songs. Sankey’s voice is a loud and dis- 
tinct, though not a refined one, and he sings with expressien. He is, in 
fact, a trained ballad-singer, and dramatizes the sinner's or the believer's | 
situation as he sings. 
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Moody is a camp-meeting preacher. In his style he is perfectly straight- 
forward and plain ; he practises no arts of oratory, and even stumbles in 
his delivery. There is no thought, of any consequence, in what he says ; it 
is perfectly obvious that thought is the last thing he aims at. What he is 
here for is to exhort the impenitent sinner to believe and repent, and his 
means of convincing him that he ought to believe and repent are not those 
which Jonathan Edwards would have considered the most appropriate, but 


| simply consist of exhortation and appeals 


It has been observed that revivals are apt to occur after great commer- 
cial crises; and whether this be true or not, there has not been a revival of 
any importance in this part of the country since that which followed the 
panic of 1857. During these fifteen or twenty years people have become 
so unfamiliar with the phenomena of revivals that they are inclined to 
believe there must be some mystery in the present one. The only pecu- 
linity that we have been able to detect in it is, that in the 
present case the revivalists, accommodating themselves to the spirit 
of the times, have left out of their programme the use of the awful warnings 
of future damnation which use to play such a prominent part in their ap- 
peals. In the services at the Hippodrome the sinner is not frightened or 
browbeaten. He is affectionately entreated to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. It is represented to him to be an easy matter—a matter not of 
ritual or works, but of exertion of the will. The revivalists’ God is not the 
just Jehovah of the Puritans, holding the seales even and meting out re- 
wards and punishment with an impartial and unpitying hand—a God who 
keeps the fires of hell constantly replenished with brimstone, and whose 
scheme of the universe is not complete without devils as well as angels. 
He is, on the contrary, a mild and loving God, forgiving and pardoning to 
the last ; a God who cares little for correctness of dogma so that the heart 
be pure—the God of the ignorant no less than the wise, and who is present 
at the overflow meetings at the Hippodrome no less than at the churches 
on the Fifth Avenue corner lots. 

Whether such a revival does harm or good, is one of those questions 
which are often put about movements on a great scale without much reflee- 
tion as to what they really mean. What is meant by * good” and what by 
‘**bad” in such a connection ? If we mean, Does the revival really ** re- 
vive” the people affected by it ? there cannot be any doubt that it does. 
The question in this form is very much like asking whether the women’s 
whiskey crusade in the West in 1874 left the West at the end as drunken 
as at the beginning. 
own best proof. But if we ask whether the revival has, on the whole, im- 
proved the tone of those affected by it, we must ask what it attempted to 
do for them. Now, Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s attempt has simply been 
to arouse an interest and belief in the efficacy of religion—not any particu- 
lar kind of Christianity, but of Christianity itself ; and it is utterly beyond 
belief that this can do any one any harm. We have no hesitation in saying 
that any father of a family, no matter of what sort, may risk himself, 
and his wife, and his children, and his maid-servant, and his man-servant, 
and the stranger within his gates at the Hippodrome, without fear of the re- 
sult. They may not be edified, but they certainly cannot be harmed. There 
is only one type of person likely to be injured by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
and that is the type which from time immemorial has got little good out of 
any kind of religious services : we mean the character known to the religions 
as the ‘‘seoffer.” But the scoffer will always scoff, whether there is any- 
thing to scoff at or not, and his scoffing makes but little difference in the 
long run. 


The success of a moral or religious reviva) must be its 


RECENT AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATIONS. 


Me.pourne, Christmas, 1875. 
— are suspended for a time, and it is with a feeling of positive 
relief that I turn from our degrading faction-fights to chronicle the 
most recent of a series of remarkable explorations which have ended in giv: 


| ing us a new and fairly full knowledge of a @untry that two years ago was 


as littie known to us as the South Pole. Those among your readers who 


| have not followed the course of Australian discovery will probably be sur- 


prised to hear that a part of this continent, comprising nearly half a mil- 
lion square miles of area, or more than twice the area of France, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Belgium united, remained down to 1873, or more than 
eighty years after the first settlement of Australia, a complete ferra incog- 
nita, Buta glance at any map of Australia will show that from latitude 
20 to latitude 32, and from longitude 119 to 132 within the same parallels, 
there is scarcely a name to tell that civilized man has explored the country. 
Most wonderful of all, the country thus unknown was surrounded by set- 
tlements, and seems to form the natural highway from west to east across 
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the continent. We now know that in all likelihood it will remain unin- 
habited and undeveloped to all time. 

Why we were so long baflled in all attempts to penetrate the western 
half of the continent is more and more easy to understand in proportion 
as we know the country better. It is, for the most part, a hopeless desert of 


sandstone and sand plains, resembling the Lybian desert more than any other | 
| acacia), and letting the sap drain off into his pannikin, he would get water. 


Water is only found at rare intervals ; there is 
; and the kangaroo, who can 


known part of the world. 
scarcely a trace of animal life for long stretches 

ravel great distances to water, and the black, who can detect it beneath the 
soil where no white man would suspect it, are ominously absent from this 
region. Accordingly, every explorer for many years (except Eyre, who 
skirted the coast in one of the most wonderful marches on record) has 
been driven back by want of water for his horses; and if Leichardt, as some 
suppose, really penetrated into this region, he came to die in the desert. 
That it is now possible for explorers to succeed, as Warburton and Giles have 
done, where they themselves failed at first, is due to two causes. In the 
first place, a line of telegraph has been carried across the continent from 
Port Augusta, in Spencer Gulf, to Port Darwin, near the mouth of the Ade- 
laide River, and the telegraph stations between parallels 132 and 136 afford 
convenient starting-points for explorers. Stuart’s great discovery of a belt of 
comparatively fertile land bisecting Australia from north to south has thus 
had remoter fruits. But even more directly important has been the natural 
ization of the camel by a wealthy South Australian merchant—Mr. Thomas 
Elder. The history of the introduction of the camel is a little curious. Mr. 
Elder owned some important sheep-farms in what is known in South Austra- 
lia as the Far North—the country from two hundred to six hundred miles 
north of Adelaide. Some twelve years ago this district was visited by a 
severe drought, and the ordinary means of transport failed altogether. [ re- 
member being there myself when cartage was ten pounds a ton for less than 
two hundred miles, and commonly could not be procured even at this rate. 
The natural policy would have been to construct a railway in such a country ; 
but the South Australian Government offered such inadequate terms that 
no contractor would even look at the country. In this difficulty Mr. Elder 
saved his property by importing camels, chiefly from Afghanistan. The ex- 
periment was a success in every way. The camel flourishes in Australia ; 
and there is now abundant proof that no other animal can travel across a 
great part of the continent. Accordingly. Mr. Elder’s co-operation is the 
condition of success just now in all exploration. Fortunately he isa public- 
spirited man, who, having no family, is well disposed to spend part of his 
great wealth upon enterprises of national interest. 

The first of the three expeditions that have crossed our Terra Incog- 
nita owed its beginning to accident. The South Australian Government 
had resolved to explore from about the MacDonnell ranges (lat. 24, long. 
183), and appointed Colonel Warburton, a veteran in such matters, to con- 
duct the party. Objections were at once raised in the press and among the 
public. It was said, not unreasonably, that a man of over sixty was too 
old for the work. It was whispered that Colonel Warburton had failed on 
previous occasions from inability to take his bearings correctly. Not very 
gracefully, the Government cancelled his nomination, and appointed a Mr. 
Gosse to take his place. Mr. Elder resented the slight to a friend and old 
colonist, and decided to fit out an expedition at his own expense, which 
Colonel Warburton should command. I confess, at the time, I thought it 
a cruel kindness, and believed that an old man like the colonel, seconded 
by a son whose health had been very infirm, must either return ingloriously 
or perish in the adventure. But just as we had begun to despair of him, 
news came that Colonel Warburton had actually reached the De Grey 
River in Western Australia (lat. 22). The journey had been a triumph of 
sheer pluck. Disearding horses, lest they should retard the camels, the 
party had pushed doggedly on over wastes of dreary sand, or at most sand 
and scrub, and had just struggled out into good country in time to escape 
death by starvation. It was a splendid triumph ; but having studied Colonel 
Warburton’s journal, I still feel that the doubts of his fitness for such an 
enterp: ise were justified. Like Burke and Wills, who died of starvation in 
one of the most fertile parts of the interior, the colonel was no true ‘‘ bush- 
man.” We give this name a secondary sense in Australia. It meant 
originally, and still often implies, a man who lives in the bush or anenclosed 
parts ; but it means also, and pre-eminently, a man who has acquired the 
instinets and second sense of the savage, so that he can shift in a country 
where a townsman would be hopelessly lost. Such 9 man will never lose 
his way in common or forest or town ; will remember to all time what he 
has once seen, and will take note of all that comes under his eye ; will 
know, for instance, the different tracks of every horse in a large party. 
Like a sailor—and he is, in fact, the navigator of the desert—he can turn his 
be carpenter, saddler, or sportsman, &s 


hand to evervthing by turns; will 





suits his need. Above all, he will find food wherever there is animal or 
vegetable life. Captain Horell, one of the fathers of Australian exploration, 
once lent me a MS, journal of his early wanderings, in which he had noted that 
no one need die for want of food in the bush, if there were trees near. At 
the roots of the young trees he would commonly find a succulent white grub, 
which he might eat, and by cutting off a few boughs of the wattle (our 


Privations scarcely inferior to this are common accidents, even now, in the 
life of a frontier bushman, and he often suffers from scurvy through the 
want of vegetable food. Yet so fascinating is the wild life of the bush, or 
so inveterate is the savage instinct in man, that no one who has really 
graduated in bush-life ever returns willingly to the towns. 

Since Colonel Warburton’s success the unknown land has been twice 
traversed : first, by Mr. Forrest, setting out from Western Australia, and 
taking a line between 26 and 30 of latitude ; and, more recently, by Mr. 
Ernest Giles, who started from South Australia, striking up north from 
Lake Eyre, and keeping pretty much about the line of 30 latitude. Mr. 
Forrest was fortunate enough to come upon one or two oases of fertile 
country. Mr. Giles, whose first report has only reached us by this mail, has 
travelled 2,575 miles between the settled districts of the two colonies during 
five months of journeying, and has crossed two deserts, one of 325 miles in 
breadth, the other of 180, without water. The first, of course, was the 
most trying. The party had travelled sixteen days without striking water, 
were left with only twelve gallons in stock, and had resolved to kill six of 
the camels, when they came suddenly on a smail lagoon, fifty feet in diame- 
ter, described characteristically enough as a ‘fine sheet of water.” Here 
birds appeared again, and during the last month of their wanderings the 
party lived very much on the eggs, variously aged, of the lowan, a kind of 
pheasant. So admirable was Mr. Giles’s management that only two camels 
died on the journey. He proposes to work his way back between the tracks 
of Warburton and Forrest from Mt. Gascoyne, in lat. 25, long. 117, to the 
country about Lake Amadeus (lat. 25, long. 130). He had explored beyond 
this from the east last year, when he was driven back by want of water, 
having at that time no camels with him. If he succeeds this time, we shall 
know the western desert pretty thoroughly. It is, of course, barely possible 
that he may find a belt or large island of good Jand in the heart of the 
stony and sandy wilderness. Such surprises constantly meet us on this 
continent. But the great probability is that all the country is of the same 
character as that already traversed. 

The political results of these explorations are not unimportaht. Till 
now it has been a question whether the position of Australia connected it 
more with Europe or with America. What little doubt there may have 
been is now thoroughly set at rest. The east, comprising Queensland and 
New South Wales, 1s by far the richest part of the continent ; Western 
Australia by far the poorest, while the South and Southwest, Victoria and 
South Australia, are of intermediate importance in the scale of natural 
wealth. It may surprise you that I should speak thus of Victoria. the 
Australiq Felix of early explorers, the El Dorado of later times ; but though 
we are still the premier colony, our mines show signs of decline and our 
land of exhaustion; and our area is so small that we have not that chance 
of something turning up which our neighbors may naturally count on in a 
comparative estimate. Above all, we have not the priceless coal-fields of 
New South Wales and Queensland. Practically, therefore, I think it cer- 
tain that power will gravitate more and more to the States on the eastern 
and Pacific seaboard ; and that our ecommerce and communications will 
be more and more towards New Guinea and Polynesia, with Chili and 
California. The consequences of this are too numerous and too remote to 
forecast, but one is, I fear, imminent. As we people up towards the 
northern and tropical parts, there will be a growing desire to introduce 
slave labor under some plausible and philanthropical name. Already the | 
Argus has suggested that we must develop New Guinea as the Dutch de- 
velop Java, by accustoming the natives to the blessing of forced labor. 


Correspondence. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND'S RATE OF DISCOUNT. 
To tHe Eprror or Tu Nation : 

Sir : Professor Bonamy Price, in his new book on ‘ Banking and Cur- 
rency,’ as well as in his recent letters to the London Daily News and to the 
Nation, has very pointedly expressed his dissent from the prevailing 
practice of the Bank of England to regulate the rate of discount by the 
state of the reserve and by the influx or efflux of gold. He frankly con- 
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fesses that, in holding these opinions, he is ranked in Lombard Street 
among the unbelievers and ** cast into outer darkness”; but he holds stoutly 
to them notwithstanding, and is ready to break a lance with all comers in 
There is not much probability that the question will ever 
become a practical one in this country, as there is no controlling bank to 
dictate rates to borrowers and lenders ; but the principle is well worth 
considering by all nations which have, or soon hope to have, a convertible 


their defence. 


currency. I ventured, twelve years ago, in a publication relating to 
banking,* to express the hope that, after a return to specie payments 
(which I was then sanguine enough to believe not far off), the New York 
Clearing-House might have the power and the disposition to vary the rate 
of discount according to the state of the exchanges ; but I am sorry now to 
feel that the necessary conditions of such co-operative action are still very 
remote. 

It seems to me that Professor Price misconceives the purpose of the rule 
in question. 
tion of banking, whereas it is obviously a rule designed solely to protect and 
regulate the currency. As it affects the banking business of the 
England, and through it all banking in Great Britain, it is certainly open 
to grave objections. 
futile it is, for example, to raise the bank rate upon the efflux of a million 
or two of gold at a time when the demand for loans is so sluggish that the 
increased rate operates only to drive borrowers away from the Bank into 
the open market. This has happened several times during the last five 
years, when the operations of the German mint have drawn gold out of 
London. 
to the suspension of the arbitrary rule under which the London joint-stock 
banks are accustomed to allow interest to their depositors, in accounts cur- 
rent, at one per cent. below the bank rate. When, in this instance, the 
Bank of England advanced its rate, the open market refused to respond, 
and the joint-stock banks found that they were paying more for deposits 
than they could get for them, and the arbitrary rule had to be suspended. 

There is no doubt that the frequent fluctuations which are caused by 
regulating the rate of discount by the state of the reserve are a serious im- 
pediment to trade ; and the French manufacturers, upon whose petition the 
Imperial Inquest of 1865-9 was set on foot, had good reason to dread its 
introduction into the established usages of the Bank of France. Nothing 
is truer than that trade demands a steady rate for the loan of capital, 
that being an indispensable element in the cost of production. Any sud- 
den or serious change in the rate of discount disturbs calculations, and 
even the risk of change taxes the consumer with a higher rate of profit than 
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Professor Price has pointed out how unnecessary and 
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He uniformly discusses it as if it were a rule for the regula- | 


In November, 1871, an advance of this sort led for the first time | 


° ° : } 
would otherwise be thought necessary, in order to protect the manufac- | 


turer against possible loss. In this respect it operates precisely as a fluc 
tuating premium on gold now operates on the importation of merchandise 
into the United States. All this was very forcibly pointed out in the testi- 
mony given before the French Inquest in 1865. Serious though the objec- 
tions be, I think they do not, however, touch the real question, which is, 
whether the practice of raising the bank rate to check an outflow of gold is 
necessary to maintain the cwrrency system of Great Britain as established 
by the Bank Act of 1844. Whether that sysiem is the best possible is quite 
another question. If it is conceded that a sound currency cannot be main- 
tained in England unless the issue of credit money is restricted to fifteen 
millions sterling, then the utmost caution is justifiable to prevent its going 
above that amount. At some point in an outflow of gold it will 


be necessary for the Bank to adopt measures to stop it; and all 
the ingenuity of the Messrs. Péreire in France, and of the op- 


ponents of the practice in England, has failed to point out any so 
effective remedy as to raise the rate of discount. But Professor Price 
seems to think that if the business of the country is sound the currency will 
take care of itself, and that gold exported will be sure to come back again 
as soon as it is really wanted. This is carrying the doctrine of laissez-faire 
to an extreme which even English free-traders wouid be unwilling to admit. 

The Bank Act of 1844 is simply and solely an act to fix and regulate the 
currency, and to ensure the convertibility of bank-notes. Under it the 
Bank of England is more than a bank ; it is a sovereign, endeavoring, by 
a system of complex machinery, to do what Lord Overstone and Sir Robert 
Peel insisted that, under the act, it could do—namely, cause a mixed cur- 
rency of coin and paper to fluctuate precisely as a purely metallic currency 
would fluctuate if there were no paper. The assumption upon which the 
whole system rests is, that the paper currency can under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances fall below fifteen millions sterling ; and that, if gold is held in 
bank for every pound in excess of that amount, the whole currency is essen- 


*“ The Banking Controversy in France,”’ Banker's Magazine, March, 1864. 


“an excess of notes in the form of * 
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tially metallic. Now, Professor Price has shown in his last letter to the 


Act 


1847, 1857, and 1866, to create an over-issue of paper—that 


Nation how it is possible, when the Bank is suspended, 


as it Was In 


Is, 


an 
above the amount authorized by the act, in a manner altogether different 


from that contemplated or permitted by the ministerial letters by virtue of 
which the act was suspended. Those letters permitted the Bank to 


discounts and advances upon 


ap 


proved securities.” Professor Price now shows that such an over-issue 
might also have been caused indirectly by the withdrawal of deposits. 


He supposes the case of a large claim being presented which exceeds 
the amount of unissued notes ; the Bank meets it by sending to the Issue 
Department for more notes, as it may do, while the Act is suspended, on 
deposit of securities. Having paid these notes to the depositor, the latter, 
desiring not notes but gold, takes them back to the Issue Department and 
gets gold for them, thus indirectly drawing out the metallic base of notes 
already in the hands of the publie ; and, as Professor Price plainly states, it 
is possible for this conversion of deposits into gold to go on t 


till the entire 


metallic base of the currency is withdrawn, and the suspension of specie 
payments made necessary without a single note having been presented for 
redemption. Such an event is of course in the highest degrec ble, 
and he uses it to show that the banking credit of the Bank of and is 
never in peril, since it is possible for its creditors even to 


improba 
Eng! 
ex! the bul 
lion held in the Issue Department, which is essentially a Government « 
His argument, however, establishes the fact, of which he se 


aust 
mice, 
Ms UNnCONSCIOUS, 
that the currency system is even now not impregnable, and it seems to me 
to justify rather than impugn the wisdom of the prevailing methed for pre- 
tecting the convertibility of bank-notes. 

It is quite possible that the directors of the Bank of England may be too 
sensitively alive to dangers which menace this convertibility, and may some- 
times raise the rate of discount unnecessarily ; but when we consider the 
enormous measuring power possessed by the currency of a country, we can 


hardly be too sensitive as to dangers which threaten to impair its value. 
Professor Price seems to me, throughout this whole discussion, to consider 
too lightly this, the most important, function of money. He treats its in 


fluence as insignificant, because so little of it is needed for exchange 
poses ; but just in proportion as the exchanges effected without money 


crease in volume, so is the importance of 
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its measuring quality increased, 
and any inferiority in the standard of value dangerously multiplied. What- 


ever changes, therefore, are made in the currency of a should be 


ny country 
in the direction of greater intrinsic value. 

The current of educated opinion in Europe is certainly with Lombard 
Street, and against Professor Price, in this matter. A great majority of 
the witnesses before the French Inquest agreed in thinking that the metal- 
lic reserves of the Bank of France should be protected by a rise in (he rate 
of discount whenever a drain needed to be checked. 
that in principle and in fact, before all and above all, 
to be at all times convertible into specie.” Whatever es of opinion 
prevailed among them as to the methods of attaining it, ** the object of all 
was the same—an impregnable bank-nol ibl 


**Thev reeogniz 
the bank-note ought 
met 
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» Kept ai c ble by means 


of a sufficre nt metallic reserve.” 


Notes. 

—— & CO, will shortly publish the third volume of Lanfrey’s 
’ ‘Napoleon I.’; ‘Fifty Years of My Life.’ by George Thomas, Farl 
of Albemarle, in 2 ‘Dr. William Whewell: an Account of his 
Writings, and Extracts from Unpublished Papers,’ by J. Todhunter, also 
in 2 vols.; ‘The Zodlogy and Geology of Persia,’ 2 . by W. T. Blan- 
ford; ‘Mandalay and Momien: the British Exploring Expedition to 
Western China in 1868 and 1875,’ by Dr. Anderson ; ‘Geographical Diffu- 
sions of Epidemie Cholera in East Africa,’ by Dr. J. Christie ; ‘Circular 
Notes : Westward round the World,’ 2 vols., by J. F. Campbell ; and ‘ The 
English Bible : a History of the Various Translations of the Scriptures,’ by 
John Eadie, D.D.—Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, are to reprint in two 
volumes 8vo a monthly publication devoted to the early history of settle- 
ments about the head-waters of the Ohio, which was issued at Pittsburgh 
in 1846-7, under the title of the Clden Time.——Colonel Richard Irving 
Dodge has composed, from his personal 

with maps and illustrations, on ‘The Black 
the 
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Vols. : 


vols 


experience, a descriptive work, 
Hills.’ James Miller will be 
publisher. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia, hav 
ghte-l what they ** Napoleon Slips”—smallish sheets of note- 
r, namely, with seven printed enquiries calculated to direct a train of 
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got beyond his depth, and, what with his mining law, and his dark-haired 
senoritas, and his abandoned villains, and his deserted heroine, seems to be 
gradually leaving daylight behind him, and making a Chinese puzzle of 
what promised to be an interesting if not improving story. We shall rely 
on a little cannibalism in the next chapters to relieve the tedium of the 
way. 


. — : | 
thought or to clear up and fix one’s ideas—* thereby promoting habits of 


observation with mental discipline and growth in their purest form,” and 
hopefully imitating, as is alleged, the daily practice of Bonaparte.——Dr. 
J.P. Thompson has begun in Berlin a series of lectures, free to a select 
audience, on the American Centennial. The grounds and motives of the 
Revolution ; the doctrines of the Declaration ; the adoption of the Consti- 
tution ; the nation tested by the vicissitudes of a century, and judged by 
its self-development and its benefits to mankind ; and the perils, duties, and 
hopes of the opening century, are the topics announced. These lectures will 
also be delivered in Florence, Dresden, Leipzig, and London, and probably in 
Stuttgart and Geneva.—-G, P. Putnam’s Sons publish separately from the 
volume (* Ilampten and its Students’) in which they originally appeared 
‘Cabin and Plantation Songs, as sung by the Hampton Students.’ The 
note to the preface would have been misleading in 1874, and is still more 
so now.——-The second volume of the American translation of the ‘ Manual 
of Universal Church History,’ by the Rev. Dr. John Alzog, Roman Catholic 
Professor at Freiburg, has just appeared (Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co.) 
Another volume will be required fo complete the translation, The charac- 
ter of this history was explained in our notice of the first volume. It stands 
midway between the condensed text-book, where there is no space for de- 
tail, and copious narratives like those of Greseler and Baur. The contro- 
versial passages are written, in the main, with good temper, and with more 
candor than is usual in these days among historical writers of the Church of 
Rome.——Mr. F. Gutekunst, who has long stood at the head of his pro- 
fession in Philadelphia, sends us a hizhly-finished and very striking photo- 
graphic portrait of the late Charlotte Cushman, which must commend itself 
to her many admirers. 


— Lippinectt’s for March is readable and fairly entertaining. Lady Barker 


continues her South African voyaging, and is as lively as ever in describing 
ports and waters little known to the American reader. She is deposited, as 
we may say, at the last in Maritzburg, the lofty metropolis of Natal, and it 
seems certain that she will find in her new home an abundance of material 
for future letters to the magazine. The Centennial paper is taken up with 
a review of the several international exhibitions, and, in a sketchy way, of 
the eminence shown in each by the leading contributors, America’s inva- 
riably meagre portion being not glossed over. The illustrations are of the 
exhibition buildings from the Crystal Palace down. ‘* The Songs of Mirza- 
Schaffy ” is based on the revelations of Bodenstedt as to this now famous 
scribe of Tiflis. As presented here, they can hardly be said to make him 
appear even remotely deserving of the reputation which his German pupil 
has won for him by transfusion rather than by reproduction. His one song, 
**Mullah, rein ist der Wein,” is here rendered into English together with a 
number of Bolenstedt’s own. In ‘‘Charles Kingsley : a Reminiscence,” 
perhaps as notable as any part of the conversation reported is his saying, 
cr the form of his saying: ‘‘I owe all that I am to Maurice. I aim only 
to teach to others what I get from him. Whatever facility of exp: es- 
sion I have is God’s gift, but the views I endeavor to enforce are those 
which I learn from Maurice. I live to interpret him to the people of Eng- 
land.” Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis follows up her previous article on our 
life-saving stations with another relating to the Jersey coast, written with 
her usual ability. According to one of her informants, ‘‘ from Sandy Hook 
to Cape May it’s innocent to what is done on Long Island.” The remark 
was called out by an allusion to ‘‘ Barnegat pirates,” and the practices 
re"erred to are even a shade darker than those described in the cheerful 
motto to chapter xiv. of *‘ Daniel Deronda’ : 
... ** Wear gems 
Sawed from cramped finger-bones of women drowned.” 

‘*The Barnegat men never touch the body till it’s dead.” The same loyal 
Jerseyman admitted that ‘‘ the life-saving service, like all other Govern- 
ment service, for a good many years fell into the hands of politicians.” 
We fear he missed a point here against his Long Island brethren. Politics, if 
we are not mistaken, still interest them, and have an unfortunate effect on 
their discipline and efficiency. We are not aware that there are any ‘ har- 
ness-makers” or ‘* tavern-loafers ” among them, but apparently some of the 
officers regard their tenure as dependent on their activity in caucuses and 
at elections. 


—There is not much in the current number of Seribner’s. Mr. W. P. 
McCarty gives an entertaining account of Truro Parish, in Virginia, and 
the village of Accotink, and old Pohick church; the indefatigable Mr. 
Albert Rhodes describes the character of Balzac, and reproduces a proof- 
sheet corrected by him. which is certainly illegible enough to be curious ; 
and Mr. Bret Harte contributes another instalment of his romance, ‘‘Ga- 
briel Conroy "—a tale which does not improve as it goes on. Mr. Harte has 
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—The Ga’ary for March contains a poem on ** The Ideal and the Real,” 
by Joaquin Miller, which we have found great difficulty in understanding. 
Some critics may think that it is a waste of time to try to understand it ; 
but it must always be remembered that Joaquin Miller, like Walt Whit- 
man, though without much honor in his own country, has received the ap- 
proval of a highly cultivated public in England, and that he is there thought 
to be a representative American bard. The theory on which his claim to 
this character is based is a very simple one, and may be stated in the fol- 
lowing terms : America is a country which has cut loose from the traditions, 
social, moral, and literary, of Europe, and consequently American poetry 
must not be judged by the standards which have been considered correct in 
Europe, but by standards wholly different—in fact, by opposite standards. 
Now, in Europe, by common consent, the excellence of poetry has either 
been held to consist in the beauty or interest of the subject treated, or the 
beauty or skill of the versification, or in the clearness, directness, appro- 
priateness, or force of the expression, or in a combination of some or all of 
these qualities. To determine, therefore, what the best American poetry 
is, we must search until we find some in which the subject has neither beauty 
nor interest, in which the versification is based on no rules, and in which 
the expression is neither direct, strong, appropriate, nor intelligible. Ap- 
plying these canons, it is perhaps hard to say which is the best poet, Whit- 
man or Miller. As to the interest of their subjects, it would puzzle eny- 
body to tell which has least interest or beauty ; for Whitman has taken 
a sort of cosmic chaos, a jumble of everything under the sun, as his 
theme, while Miller has exercised a principle of selection, and either 
taken the most ugly and repulsive materials, or else has in his treatment 
managed to make his good subjects so uninteresting by his maudlin way of 
dealing with them as to produce pretty much the same effect. In morality 
they may be said to be ne:k-and-neck. As to force, appropriateness, 
clearness, or directness, they do not recognize, so far as we can make out, 
any obligation. Whitman we have generally found the more intelligible cf 
the two, while Miller's chief defect consists in the formalism of his verse, 
showing him to be at a lower stage of development than his rival. We 
have no space to criticise the poem of the Galaxy at length, and we should 
be loth to do so ; but we must call attention to the innovation in the prefa- 
tory lines in the use of the word rea’, which we have no doubt will be n.u:h 
appreciated in England. The third line— 


‘that the rea] is the ideal—”’ 


shows that the poet of the Sierras makes “‘ real ” a word of one syllable, and 
the fact that he makes it rhyme with ‘ steal” leaves little doubt as to his 
pronunciation of it. This number of the Galaxy does not strike us as being up 
to the usual mark. We should hardly have expected before the summer 
months the appearance of the article on ‘‘ Hard Times and their Remedy,” 
in which two business men are represented as meeting a friend who is 
‘*not a business man,” on which one says to the other in a familiar way, 
‘* Let us obtain his views concerning the depression of business which is 
now creating such hard times.” The reply of the third citizen was that 
the trouble all lay in the non-employment of laborers anxious to work, and 
that the only remedy was for Government to “launch out boldly in the 
direction of the enlargement of industry, start the wheels into brisk motion,” 
ete., ete. We commend this article to the attention of the able author of 
the modern AZsop, now appearing in the columns of the World, who might 
find it to his purpose. 

—Mr. E. P. Whipple concludes in the March Harper’s his ‘‘ Century of 
American Literature,” and justifies our fear that he would not, in the space 
probably at his command, be able to handle his subject. In this second 
paper he appears for some time to have it under control, but towards the 
last he shows visible signs of ‘‘ distress,” as they say in the prize-ring, and, 
to carry the figure a little further, the mob of authors presently break 
through the lines and trample him under foot in the struggle for recog- 
nition. In fact, the two papers taken together are lamentably wanting 
both in definiteness and in breadth of treatment. The scheme of the pres- 
ent one we will not venture to describe. It deals mainly with living authors, 
and opens with the Unitarian poets, among whom, singularly enough, 
Emerson is not mentioned, apparently because he has already been disposed 
of as a leader of the ‘‘ New England revolt against Calvinism.” Yet it will 
hardly be questioned that Mr. Emerson’s fame and estimation as a poet are 
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destined long to outlast his system—or, as it would be more accurate to 
say, his school—of philosophy. In passing judgment upon his contempo- 
raries, may of them his townsmen and neighbors, Mr. Whipple makes it 
To be 


under such circumstances 


clear that his task should have been confided to anonymous hands, 
anvthing but “ genial” and * appreciative” 
should not be demanded of a littérateur who signs name 
in his judgment of authors who, 


conductors of the periodical press, have his reputation if not his lite- 
i 


his own 


to his eritique, least of ail as 
rary success in some degree at their mercy. 
statements seem to us curiously wide of the mark. When he. asserts 
that ‘‘in the political history of the country there only remain two *fami- 
lies,’ in the English sense of the term: these are the Adamses and the 
Hamiltons "—what will the Jays and the Quincys and the Lees feel like 
saving ? Again, when he asserts of Everett that ** he suffered exquisite 
mortification and pain at unjust attacks on his principles and character, 
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| 


_ his career from the pen of his brother-in-law, Dr. Buzzard. 


Some of Mr. Whipple's | 


whereas such attacks awakened in Sumner a kind of exultation, as they | 
proved that his own blows were beginning to tell,” he advances a view of | 


Mr. Sumner’s thickness of cuticle absurdly and notoriously at variance with 
the facts. One other passage we submit without comment to Dr. Fitzedward 
Hall. ‘In the minutie of English philology he [Mr. Richard Grant 
White] has rarely met an antagonist he has not overthrown. In these en- 
counters he has displayed wit, learning, logic, a perfect command of his 
subject, an imperfect command of his temper. The positiveness of his 
statements, however. seems always to come from the certainty of his know- 
ledge.” Of the illustrated articles the most useful is that on ‘‘ The Micro- 
scope.” In some of his designs for his paper ‘‘ The Baby ’ ‘* Porte-Crayon™ 
is at his best. Prof. Crane’s précis of Gregorovius’s life of Lucrezia Bor- 
gia will be news to most readers, and, allowing the latter part of her career 
to interpret qx to excuse the earlier, will probabiy modify their opinion of 
this too famous woman. The second instalment of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” is 
not disappointing like the first. 

—Mr. T. S. Perry has written for the At/antic an article on Victor Cher- 
buliez, which gives a better account of his singular mélange of virtues and 
vices than we have before met with. Most people will probably agree with 
Mr. Perry that Cherbuliez writes rather for the entertainment of his readers 
and the display of his own wit than because he has any particular message 
to deliver to the world ; but this is not, to our mind, so serious a blemish 
as the extremely melodramatic character of the incidents he uses to heighten 
the interest of his stories. Melodrama is good after its kind, and novels 
after their kind ; but in such novels as ‘ Le Comte Kostia’ or ‘ Le revanche 


de Joseph Noirel,’ we feel as if we were almost before the foot-lights—as if | 
the witty dialogue and sensational scenes had been designed with reference to | 


adaptation to the stage. His whole use of incidents is theatrical rather than 
literary ; the author exaggerates the importance of the physical facts at 
very crisis in his stories. In the theatre, the fact that everything is seen 
from a distance and under difficulties make this admissible, but the 
sume thing cannot be said of literature. At the theatre—or at anv rate 
the melodrama—we are all children, and may be tickled with a straw or 
pleased with a rattle, particularly if there is a change of scene, and music 
“to mark the points,” when the rattle or the straw is throught forward ; 
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—Admirers of the late Dr. Francis Edmund Anstie will find in the 
Practitioner for January (Macmillan & Co.) a most interesting account of 
The steel por- 
trait of him prefixed to the article both reminds one by its youthfulness of 
his untimely death, and bears most expressive testimony to his goodness 
and earnestness. One seldom sees, indeed, a more pleasing and intellectual 
countenance. Dr, Anstie, it appears, got all his non-professional edueation 
at a small private school in his native town of Devizes, in Wiltshire, where he 
seems to have been well grounded in the languages, and began his medical 
apprenticeship in his sixteenth year (1850). Three vears later be entered 
the Medical Department of King’s College, and came under the powerful in- 
fluence of Dr. Robert Bentley Todd, whose peculiar views as to the use of 
alcohol in the treatment of acute disease found a disciple in Anstie, and de- 
termined the leading line of his original investigations in after-years. His 
first paper on ‘*The Alcoholic Question” was contributed to the London 
Medical Review in 1862, and was shortly followed by two in the Cornhidll 
Magazine, in which the question whether alcohol was food or not was dis- 


cussed in a popular manner. A work on ‘Stimulants and Narcotics’ next 


| engaged his attention, and his labors of literary research and laboratory ex- 








but when we read, instead of seeing, we revolt at the childishness of the | 


means used to excite our interest. 

‘Midnight walks among chimney-tops, swinging in mid-air over an 
abyss—even on a piece of new rope—struggling with savage dogs, and all 
such sports are cheap, well-worn incidents, which lend factitious importance 
to the story, in very much the same way as raising the voice in anger adds 
to the soundness of argument. k 
that Cherbuliez, when he is not at his best, delights. To this form of art he 
has bent much skill, so much indeed that it is easy to overlook the cheap- 
ness of some of these devices. Victor Hugo has no sooner created an im- 

ssible situation than he is out among the audience leading the applause ; 
ut Cherbuliez wears an easier air of being amused at his own ingenuity 
rather than profoundly convinced of its value.” F 


Mr. Perry notices the theatrical turn of Cherbuliez’s mind in the curious 
p.ece of * business” in ‘ Paul M ‘ré’—the devotion of the young girl to the 
slippers of her mother (who had been a ballet-dancer), and mentions it as 
an instance of his “constant attempt to illustrate what he wishes to say by 
means of some outward and visibly glaring sign ”—a tendency genuinely 
theatrical. All this does not detract at all from Cherbuliez’s undoubted 
cleverness at dialogue and character (his women are excellent, though his 
men can hardly be considered very real), but it makes us wonder that none 
of his stories have—to our knowledge, at least—been turned into plays. 
There must be a mine of wealth in store for any manager who puts Joseph 
Noirel (with a few slight emendations, to suit the taste of the audience) on 
the American stage, 


It is in the invention of scenes like these | 


perimentation were most arduous and unremitting. ‘* Tle would spend 
whole days in the reading-room of the British Museum, and then sit up till 
three and four o'clock in the morning working again, and utilizing the 
material which he had acquired, and this merely for the sake of giving 
completeness to the historical part of the subject upon which he was writ- 
ing.” **Some of the experiments which he performed were attended with 
considerable personal risk. On one occasion he fastened to his face an ir 

haler containing an ounce of ether, placed his watch before him, took a 
pencil in hand, and began to make a mark upon a piece of paper on the 
lapse of every fifteen seconds, He soon lost consciousness, and when he 
could again distinguish his watch, he found that thirty-five minutes had 
elapsed, and that he had made but two marks on the paper. Te was alone 
during this experiment.” The various forms of Dr. Anstie’s activity can- 
not even be enumerated here ; most dear to him, perhaps, was the subject 
of public hygiene. He overtaxed himself enormously, and his system 
would probably soon have broken down if he had escaped the immediate 
oceasion of his death—a school epidemic which he was investigating. So- 
cially as well as publicly he was a great loss, He had a natural gift for 
music, and knew more about it than most amateurs. He was, as his biog- 
rapher lets us see, a good fighter and ardent advocate ; but those who, like 
ourselves, knew him only through the Practitioner must have thought 
him for one of his profession singularly moderate, candid, unpartisan, and 
liberal. 


—The Renaissance frequently alludes to the significant proportion of 
Protestants who rise into prominence ‘in public affairs whenever France is 
left to act freely. Lately it has been counting the Protestants in the new 
Senate, and discovers 15 out of 300, or one out of 20 ; whereas in the country 
at large there is but one Protestant to every 48 or 50 inhabitants. In the 
little senatorial minority MM. Léon Say, Scherer, Waddington, and De 
Freycinet are the most distinguished names. They should have had as col- 
leagues at least three other Protestants among the candidates, Gen. Cha- 
baud-Latour being the most conspicuous. The Renaissance consoles itself 
for the defeat of these gentlemen on the ground that they were supported 
by the Clerical and Ultramontane wing of their co-religionaries, and were 
opposed by the Liberal element. The same paper asserts that the figures in 
the last Almanach de Gotha, by which the French Protestants are set down 
at 500,000, is a third too small. 

—*‘ Every art-lover is, as soon as he has any chance of becoming so, an 
art-collector.” It is, therefore, on his own showing, a pretty numerous 
class for whom Herr Wessely has prepared his ‘Guide to the Knowledge 


| and Collection of Prints’ (‘ Anleitung zur Kenntniss und zum Sammeln 


der Werke des Kuntsdruckes’), which has just been published in Leipzig by 
T. O. Weigel (New York : L. W. Schmidt). It is an open-faced volume of 
280 pages, plus an appendix stuffed with bibliographical lore which few 
experts can affect to despise. The main body of the work is equally divided 
between the art-lover and the nascent connoisseur. In the first section the 
nature, worth, history, and varieties of wood and metal engraving, of litho- 
graphy, the manufacture and water-marks of paper, etc., etc., are sketched 
in a lucid and orderly manner, and this is supplemented with a state nent 
of the criteria of the value of prints, whether artistic, mechanical, or com- 
mercial. The second section is wholly occupied with instructions, what, 
how, and where to collect ; how to restore, preserve, arrange, and cata- 
logue prints ; and with some suggestions as to the object of public collec- 
tions, and how this object may be realized. As specimens of the manner 
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and the good sense of Herr Wessely we may refer in the first section to the 


chapters in which the old question is again discussed as to whether the 
famous artists of the sixteenth century actually engraved the blocks which 
bear their names, or merely drew their designs upon them ; and the more 
recent question—Will photography injure the engraver’s art (Kunstdruck) ? 
The relations of photography to art are very clearly distinguished by Herr 
Wessely, and he draws the line between them with no uncertain hand. 
does not allow them to be competitors, but he is not too prejudiced to admit 


the utility of photography as ancillary to art, and that nowadays collectors | 


cannot wholly dispense with photographs. He gives a striking proof of 
the failure of cheap heliotypes or heliogravures to affect the price of rare 
prints, by citing the high prices obtained at the sale of Galichon’s effects 
for the very Mantegnas and Marec-Antonios from which the heliogravures 
had been taken. We have not space in which to enumerate the contents of 
the third section, or appendix as we have called it. It indicates the vast 
number of works to which the connoisseur must look for his training and 
for his guidance from time to time ; it gives alphabetically the addresses of 
the principal art-publishers of the last three centuries ; in like manner, all 
the important auctions of copper-prints known to the author ; and, finally, 
two plates of monograms and marks of famous collectors, with their inter- 
pretation. 


SIDGWICK’S METHODS OF ETHICS.* 


I 


HE * Methods of Ethics’ is a weighty contribution to the theory of 
morals by a writer whose perfect command of his subject is equalled 

by the originality and freshness with which he treats it. Mr. Sidgwick’s 
work possesses, moreover, that rarest and least appreciated and the most 
important of all merits, of being throughout an appeal to reason, and to 
reason alone, by one of the most careful and logical of reasoners, who never 
furgets himself or lets his readers forget that truth is to be attained by 
sound reasoning, and cannot be arrived at by the short cuts suggested 


by rhetoric or sentiment. The primary duty of a critic in handling 
such a work is clear. Censure and eulogy are, in the strictest sense 


of the word, impertinent. A reviewer's first and most important task 
is in such a case the duty of exposition. His aim (and it is the only 
aim with which the present notice is written) should be to force on 
the attention of his readers the main characteristics of a book which, 
whether its conclusions be accepted or not, cannot be overlooked by any one 
who in future examines ethical problems, and will interest and instruct 
every student who cares to investigate the questions presented by ethical 
science, 

The following sentences describe Mr. Sidgwick’s estimate of his own 
work ; ** The present book contains neither the exposition of a system nor 
a natural or critical history of systems. I have attempted to define and 
unfold not one method of ethics but several. At the same time these are 
not studied historically as methods that have actually been used or pro- 
posed for the regulation of practice, but rather as alternatives between 
which the human mind seems to me necessarily forced to choose when it 
attempts to form a complete synthesis of practical maxims and to act in a 
perfectly rational manner.” These words contain in a compressed form a 
deseription of the peculiarity both of aim and of method which is the 
original feature of a book every page of which contains more thought 
than would by most writers be held sufficient to supply substance for an 
essay. But the compression of Mr. Sidgwick’s language will lead persons 
who have not studied the whole of his book to miss the full bearing of the 
sentences cited, and it is therefore of consequence that their point should 
(so to speak) be emphasized. 

The aim of Mr, Sidgwick’s speculations is summed up in the words which 
we have underlined. The problem he proposes is, How far and by what 
course of reasoning is it possible to establish a rational system of rules for 
the regulation of human conduct ? 
if possible ‘‘ rationally.” 
tionality ” 


Every one, he assumes, wishes to act 
But when the idea of ‘‘ reasonableness” or “ra 
is analyzed, it will be found that conduct cannot be considered 
in a strict sense rational unless it conform to some principle which ean it- 
self be shown or be seen to be itself ultimate and beyond a doubt. The 
scientific character, that is to say, of ethics depends on our being able to 
establish the existence of fundamental axioms or principles, conformity to 
which gives validity to the minor maxims which immediately regulate con- 
duct. There are at least three different systems, or, as Mr. Sidgwick pre- 


. ‘The Methods of Ethies. By Henry Sidgwick, M.A., Lecturer ont late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.’ New York: Macmillan & Co. , 
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fers to term them, ‘‘methods,” professing to lay the basis on which a 
science of ethies or a coherent body of maxims for conduct may be erected. 
The first, which Mr. Sidgwick terms ‘‘egoism,” assumes as its fundaméntal 
principle that it is ‘‘ rational” for a man to seek his own happiness. The 
second, termed by Mr. Sidgwick, not perhaps very happily, ‘‘intuitional- 
ism,” or the system of common sense, makes ‘ rationality” to consist in 
the doing what is right ; whilst the third method, “utilitarianism,” makes 
the rationality of action depend on its being conducive to the general in- 
crease of happiness. Each of these systems has its adherents. By the 
ordinary man of the world the truth of each is (paradoxical as the assertion 
appears) at once admitted and denied. The fundamental axiom, that is to 
say, of each school is admitted ; but the very person who concedes the 
principle will generally start back from the conclusions which flow from 


which are not only different but fundamentally inconsistent. Whoever 
doubts this should read Macaulay’s attack on James Mill. He will soon 
perceive that the assailant of utilitarianism was at bottom a utilitarian, and 
that what Macaulay objected to was the systematic expression of deductions 
from premises with which he had no serious quarrel. 

Now, if ethics can be made into a coherent system or, to use Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s form of expression, if it be possible to “‘act in a perfectly rational 
manner,” one of the following results must be attained with regard to the 
three existing methods : You must show either that they are all unsound, 
and that there exists some fourth and true method of ethics, or that some 
one of them is sound, or, lastly, that some more general principle will in- 
clude the fundamental maxims of at least two of the three methods. To 
ascertain, if possible, by fair enquiry whether any of these methods be sound, 
and, if not, whether any sounder or more rational method can be suggested, 
is the problem taken up by the author of the ‘ Methods of Ethics’ His im- 
medicte object is, as he well states it, ‘‘ not practice but knowledge.” His 
attitude is best understood by making use of a fancy which found favor 
with writers of the last century. They frequently tried to imagine how our 
world would look to the eyes of the inhabitant of another planet, and thus 
in imagination gazed on human affairs from the outside. Mr. Sidgwick is 
the intelligent stranger from Mars or Saturn. Study and sympathy have 
made him acquainted with the facts of human nature. ‘‘ Disinterested 
curiosity” leads him to study the problem, What, if any, are the rational 
principles which should guide the conduct of mankind? This mode of 
viewing morals is best understood by contrasting Mr. Sidgwick’s attitude 
with that of other moralists. As an intelligent looker-on he has neither 
the call nor the wish to be the expounder of a system. His calm investige- 
tion leads indeed to more definite results than he has perhaps made appa- 
rent either to himself or his readers, but his object is investigation, not ex- 
position. In this respect his position is entirely different from that held by 
even the most candid of ethical writers. Mr. Mill, for example, is, as far as 
intention goes, as fair an exponent of utilitarianism as can be found ; but 
he avowedly writes as a utilitarian. His object, which is a perfectly fair 
one, is to put forward the strength of his own creed and to confute the dog- 
mas of rival schools; and what is true of Mr. Mill is, of course, equally 
true of the best of his opponents—such, for example, as Mr. Martineau or 
Mr. John Grote. 

Mr. Sidgwick, again, is the critic of moral theories ; he is not the his- 
torian of ethical opinion. Two or three passages in his book show that he 
is fully capable of using the so-called ‘‘historical method.” By assuming 
the critical rather than the historical attitude he has deliberately run 
counter to the fashion of the day, and has damaged the popularity of his 
book. It is, therefore, only just to him to state our deliberate opinion that 
the course he has taken is the right and the wise course. Historical investi- 
gation has an important part to play in the field of ethics, but it is time to 
protest against the one-sided devotion to the historical method which is 
leading the world to forget that truth is the end of investigation, and that 
to show how an opinion grew up is a different matter from proving its 
truth or falsehood. Indolence and sentiment are so apt to suggest the illu- 
sion that a fallacy is respectable because its growth was natural that too 
much honor cannot be paid to an author who insists on testing every dogma 
by the criterion of truth or falsehood. If Mr. Sidgwick is neither the ex- 
ponent of a system nor the historian of opinion, still less does he play the 
part of a preacher. Filled with the thought that the ‘‘ predominance in the 
minds of moralists of a desire to edify has impeded the real progress of 
ethicul science,” he resists with singular self-restraint the temptation, of 
which ethical enquirers are the ready victims, to pass from the domain of 





careful argument to the province of hortatory thetoric. Writers whose 


| form of expression continues strictly argumentative are constantly in sub- 
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stance slaves to what may be termed the idols of the pulpit. No author, 
for example, has stated the case in favor of intuitionalism with greater suc- 
cess and clearness in a popular form than Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 
‘Intuitive Morals,’ which has won deserved reputation on both sides the 
Atlantic, may gompare, and favorably, with Mr. Mill's * Utilitarianism.’ 
In one respect there is, unfortunately, too great a resemblance between the 
two books: the effect of each is much diminished by the obvious though 
unconscious desire of the author to write for the edification of readers. 
This tendency (which has made the name of ** moralist” almost a by-word) 
can be avoided only by clinging to the conviction that the progress of ethi- 
cal science can only be promoted ‘‘ by an application to it of the same dis- 
interested curiosity to which we chiefly owe the great discoveries of physics.” 
This belief gives the tone to the whole of Mr. Sidgwick’s book. It fixes the 
aim of his speculations. It no less governs the method in which they are 
pursued. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s mode of procedure is the necessary consequence of his 
position. His object being to ascertain which if any of several methods 
are true, and, if not, what if any other method or system can be ascer- 
tained to be true, he is necessarily led to criticise existing views at once 
with the utmost fairness, and also with the most searching strictness. It 
would be fatal to his object if he did not place the views criticised in their 
strongest light. He is also bound to subject them to the most rigid criti- 
cism. It is further, as he points out, by no means enough to show the 
strong points of one system—e.g., utilitarianism—and the weak side of oppos- 
ing schemes. It is equally necessary to show the relation between the 
strong side of utilitarianism and the strong side of intuitionalism. A con- 
scientious enquirer must also trace each system into its results and face all 
the difficulties with which each scheme may be met. It is in the extraor- 
dinary impartiality and thoroughness with which he goes through this 
dialectical process that Mr. Sidgwick’s power and originality are shown. 
No maintainer of a system is likely to be satisfied with Mr. Sidgwick’s re- 
sults. His desire not to evade a difficulty, and morbid dread of expressing 
greater certainty than his premises warrant, ‘lead frequently to something 
which may best be described as innocent casufstry, and conceal the amount 
of certainty which he in reality obtains ; but candid intuitionists who will 
to the end of the chapter feel that Mr. Sidgwick has unintentionally done 
their case injustice, will not deny that he has driven home with the utmost 
force the arguments against utilitariantsm. It is as though our imagined 
inhabitant of Saturn were good enough to state for the benefit of rival phi- 
losophers the case for and against each of their favorite schemes. The whole 
work may be descrived as a long charge delivered by an impartial judge to 
a jury summoned to try the questions at issue between utilitarianism and 
its opponents. The charge is long, laborious, painfully candid, and tho- 
roughly exhaustive. Careful attention is given to every point which advo- 
cacy can suggest. Irrelevant questions are conscientiously set aside. The 
insoluble riddle, for example, of free-will is reduced to its simplest terms, 
and proved to have little bearing on the point for decision. The long dis- 
pute over the origin of moral ideas is shown scarcely to touch on the 
validity of moral intuitions. It is freely conceded to intuitionists that the 
distinction between right and wrong is one which, whatever its origin, is 
now as natural to the human mind as that between beauty and ugliness. 
On the other hand, objections to Benthamism which arise simply from the 
fact that popular language was not framed by Benthamites are brought 
down to their true proportions. The fluent plausibilities of Mr. Lecky are 
answered with a completeness which their importance hardly deserved. 
“And the most fanatical Benthamites will probably acknowledge that 
bigoted utilitarians have often failed to find anything like satisfactory 
replies to objections which Mr. Sidgwick’s acuteness disposes of once and 
for ever. 

This scientific criticism would be of inestimable value even if Mr. Sidg- 
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wick arrived at no conclusion, since the destruction of error is the first step 


to the ascertainment of truth. But Mr. Sidgwick’s charge, though perfectly 
impartial, distinctly suggests a verdict in favor of one form of utilitarian- 
ism. The inhabitant of Saturn is not absolutely certain that a rational 


conclusion that the one maxim of intuitional morality which may pretend 
to be an axiom is also the fundamental principle of Benthamism. For the 
ingenious train of argument by which this result is established our readers 
must be referred to the ‘Methods of Ethics.’ Our present concern is 
neither the defence nor the criticism of Mr. Sidgwick’s dogmatic con- 
clusions, but to press on the attention of all interested in moral problems 
the extraordinary skill of Mr. Sidgwick’s dialectics, and the immense service 
he has rendered to truth by his dispassionate enquiry into the nature and 
value of the actual or possible methods of ethics. 
. 
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SYDNEY SMITH.* 


YYDNEY SMITH was one of the favorites of fortune. 
® 


He lived at a 
lucky time for himself, and had a very fair slice of what cake was 
going in bis line. No doubt he would not have objected to exchange his 
canon’s stall for an episcopal throne had such been the good pleasure of 
Providence and the Whigs when they diswppointed Byron's prophecy by 
‘**coming into place.” But, if he had hoped for such a possible return for 
his fidelity to his party when it had fallen on evil times and evil tongues 
and for his services to it, the disappointment did not turn the milk of 
his human kindness sour, nor inspire the s@va indignatio which scorched 
the heart and brain of Swift when Queen Anne could not be prevailed upon 
by Harley and Bolingbroke to place a mitre on the head of the author of 
the ‘Tale of a Tub.’ And we imagine the merry Canon of St. Paul's would 
have found it hard to have restrained his festive humor within the limits be- 
coming the episcopal dignity. It would have been a suffocating effort, we 
should judge, to confine his more uproarious laughters to his sleeve, even if 
that sleeve were of lawn. A dignified position in the church, a sufficient in- 
come, a good house in London, the run of the best society, the friendship of 
wits, péets, and statesmen, and an unending cycle of good dinners, must have 
been a fitter ante-past of heaven to one of his mould than the solemn splen- 
dors of an episcopal palace, and the labors and quarrels which ever wait 
about an episcopal throne, could have afforded him. The half was more 
than the whole in this case, we believe, whether he did or not. 

We have said that Sydney Smith lived at a lucky time for himself. It 
was a lucky time for him as an Anglican clergyman. I[t came after the 
days of the laxity of the higher clergy and the sordid poverty of the lower 
which prevailed in the last century, when clergymen figured in divorce 
cases and fought duels on the one hand, and when Parson Trulliber buf- 
feted his pigs with his own ordained hands and Parson Adams had to copy 
/Hschylus for himself, lacking means to buy one, on the other. And his 
clerical life was chiefly past before Ritualism on one side and Evangelicalism 
on the other began to make the gate straiter and the way narrower for his 
less fortunate successors, who find that it craves wary walking to combine 
an honorable ambition with the testimony of a good conscience, In his 
happier day, a dignified clergyman could follow the hounds without Low- 
Church eavillings ; Doetor Portman could hold Shakspere to be the fortieth 
article of his creed and go conscientiously to the theatre at least once a year 
as an evidence of his faith, while he could maintain the orthodoxy of 
his rubber of whist by the example of the anointed head of the English 
Church, Perhaps there is a remnant left of these sound divines even to 
this day ; but we fear that they hold fast to that which is best in the face 
of the frowns of Low-Churech and the groans of Dissent. We wonder 
whether the younger clergy of the day are allowed to dance, as the 
Henry Tilneys and Edmund Bertrams were two generations back. 
Sydney Smith, however, began his professional life at the very foot of 
the ladder. Parson Adams himself was hardly poorer than he when 
he served his first cure of souls on Salisbury Plain, and often dined 
on potatoes, like his predecessor, the Shepherd of that ilk, in Hannah 
More's tract, who pitied ** those poor people that had no salt to their pota- 
He had ketchup. It is a genuine pleasure to follow the bettering 
fortunes of the stalwart divine as he proceeds from Salisbury Plain to 
Edinburgh, to London, to Foston, and so forward till he casts anchor in 
every sense for good in London again. 

Sydney Smith was a fortunate man, again, in the circumstance that he 
had his good things in his own lifetime—ihe best of all possible times for 
having such. From the time of his establishing the Edinburgh Review 
forward he was a well-known personage, a favorite of the Whigs, whom he 
served well and faithfully, and a writer that everybody read and whose 
good things were in everybody's mouth. 


toes |” 


We rather doubt whether Prince 
Posterity will fully confirm the patent of immortality which his con- 


temporary admirers have sued out for him. He was an exceptionally clever 


and a very witty man, but perhaps hardly so fully head and shoulders 
| above all his competitors mentally, physically though he were, as to be 


| seen very much further or for a much longer time than they. 
system of ethics is possible, but observation and reason lead him to the 


We incline 
to the belief that his strong personality—what we Yankees call magnetism 
—had a good deal to do with the impression he made on his contemporaries. 
Judged merely by his writings and his bon-mots, we think he will not stand 
out so very prominently from the ranks of the noble army of ephemeral 
writers and wits as his personal friends hold that he should. His reviews and 
political writings were keen and bright and polished weapons of offence and 


| defence, but, like the arms of other bygone fights, when collected and hung 


up for monuments, they appeal rather to antiquarian curiosity than to living 


*‘ Works of Sydney Smith, etc... New York: R. Worthington & Co. ; Londen: 
Longmans & Co. 
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Ilis topics were essentially temporary in their character, and it is | 


only to a particular class of minds and not tothe universal human heart that | 


they appeal, now that the immediate occasions of them have long passed 
In short, though Sydney Smith was, as we have said, a man of great 
wit and extreme cleverness, he was not a man of genius, and it is genius only 
that seizes and holds possession of men’s minds in perpetuity. We have no 
room to argue this point, if argument it needs. We will merely illustrate 
During the time of Sydney Smith’s 


away. 


what we mean by a single example. 


| 


highest reputation and influence, when great parties were diversely but | 
powerfully stirred by his poignant wit and bitter sarcasm, there was a queer | 


clerk in a public office who eked out a petty salary by writing odd essays 
for magazines now only remembered through him. It is quite probable 
that Smith never heard of him till late in his career. But Charles Lamb 
has taken his place among the immortals, and his works have incorporated 
themselves with the mind of the English-speaking race, never to die out. 
Sydney Smith could hardly have hoped for an immortality like this. He 
certainly will not gain it. It is the reward of genius only, that undefined 
and undefinable gift of which we all feel the charm, though we may not be 
able to describe the magic that creates it. 

We are not sure that it was generally known at the time, that Smith 
was the writer of most of the savagely contemptuous articles about America 
in the Edinburgh Review. Jeffrey had usually the credit or discredit of 
them. But Smith it was that penned the famous query, ‘* Who reads an 
American book ?” which so stirred our patriotic bile. These articles of his 
are full of ill-natured gibes and jeers at us and matters pertaining to us. 
It is a little odd that the Review, which wore and still wears the buff and 
blue of Washington’s uniform, and which represented the ideas of Fox and 
Burke and our strongest friends during the Revolutionary war, and which 
was striving to bring about the political reforms that were already in prac- 
tice here, should have diverted itself with making fun of us and our doings, 
instead of making the best of us as practical examples of good constitu- 
tional government. But there was little malice in it all. ‘* They that have 
good wits will be flouting,” as Touchstone says. It was the frolicsome out- 
burst of high spirits which makes a big brother tease a little one for his 
amusement, but meaning no harm. But it was a grave error, for more of 
the ill-will which has been felt towards England here has been owing to 
wounded sensibilities caused by the wits than to the political injuries at- 
tempted by George ILI. and his ministers. We are too big ourselves now 
to care about these things. We have outgrown the sensitiveness of our 
youth, and our national cuticle has thickened and hardened marvellously 
with our growth. The articles of Sydney Smith in question will be found 
in one of three volumes which have suggested this prolusion. They will 
excite small sensation now beyond amusement at their wit and dexterity. 
One of the three volumes contains his ‘ Wit and Wisdom,’ and consists of a 
collection of his brightest things. We cannot but think that this was the 
act of an ill-judging partiality. It is very amusing reading, but it palls a 
little on the palate from its very quantity, and rather suggests a question 
as to whether the quality of the dainty dish is quite equal to its pretensions. 
We think the pudding would have been better if the plums had been ieft 
where they belonged, instead of being picked out and put on a plate by 
themselves, We doubt whether the famous Jack Horner himself would 
have been aroused to the height of self-laudation which has made his name 
immortal, if the plum which excited it had been pulled out for him instead 
of being the trophy of his own triumphant thumb, The three volumes, 
though they contain all the writings of Sydney Smith, are not parts of a 
set, one and indivisible. They can be had separately or together. They 
contain all that was left behind him of the most famous Canon of Saint 
Paul’s. The publishers have done a good thing in giving them to the 
public in these cheap and handy volumes. 


= = = = = 


RODERICK HUDSON.* 

\ ips readers of Mr. James’s other writings, who rightly appreciate them, 

are justified in looking for a great deal of pleasure in the reading of 
this new novel, and, after finding this pleasure, they will recur with all the 
keener enjoyment to his earlier stories ; for while the qualities connected 
with thoughtful and elaborate observation have here more complete expres- 
sion than Mr. James has given them before, their very excellence makes 
them serve as an admirable foil for the greater simplicity of his earlier 
work. In saying this we are thinking especially of those stories of Mr. 
James's of which the scene is laid, as for the most part is the case with this, 
in Europe—that charming series which began with the ‘ Passionate Pilgrim ’ 
and ended with ‘Madame de Mauves,’ including among others the plain- 


** Roderick Hudson. By Henry James, ir.’ Poston: J. RB. Osgood & Co. 1875. 
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tive tale of the young French girl, pretty, graceful Gabrielle, and the 
more passionate sorrows of the Italian woman at Isella. 

Though the scene of ‘ Roderick Hudson,’ as we have said, is laid in 
Europe, with Rome for the background of its sombre incidents, which 
sueceed each other in an unbroken file, and with th® precipices and 
storms of Switzerland causing the closing catastrophe, the dramatis per- 
sone are all Americans, and each one—it would almost appear, as if un- 
consciously to the author—is in his or her individual way a constant re- 
minder that Americans lose much of their rightful charm and interest 
when transplanted from their own habitat and exhibited among the more 
cultivated growths of foreign life. The bare plot of the story is this: 
Rowland Mallet, the hero de facto, meets at Northampton, in the State 
of Massachusetts, Roderick, the hero ex officio, and, discovering in him 
an unrecognized genius for sculpture, transports him on the wings of his 
own large fortune and Rowland’s enthusiasm to Rome. On the eve of 
leaving home Roderick engages himself to a certain Mary Garland, in 


| whose serene solidity Mr. Mallet, in a very few interviews, has on his side 





felt that charm which is but love, while Roderick’s love is but the flower of 
that other charm which lies in familiar companionship. In mid-ocean, 
Roderick’s careless communication of his relations with Miss Garland 
reveals to Rowland a future of self-sacrifice—of self-sacrifice, as he despair- 
ingly hopes, for her sake. But the self-sacrifice becomes mingled with 
poignant self-questionings for poor Rowland when the young artist plunges 
through dissipation into passion—a very headlong and headstrong fall— 
and becomes the slave of a certain very uncertain Miss Light. Miss Gar- 
land and Mrs. Hudson, the sculpter’s mother, are summoned to the scene, 
but they are, of necessity, powerless to aid, and after a time Roderick’s 
death brings an end to one period of unhappiness for his friends and at 
the same time imposes on them the misery of endless regrets. So it is still 
compassion and not congratulation that is felt for Miss Garland and Mr. 
Mallet, though the wonderfully complete mental training which the ever- 
improving Mary has received, first from love and then from sight-seeing, 
must somewhat break the force of the blow to her and the force of the sym- 
pathy felt for her sufferings. 

Poor Rowland we leave comfortably wretched, but how could one be 
otherwise who had already given ample evidence of the vein of insanity 
which runs through every man’s brain in the madness which leads him to 
carry « Northampton boy to Italy as a lump of fine potter’s clay, to be 
shaped according to his unforeseeing will on the wheel of fate? The 
anomalous relation of these two young men, who are sometimes comrades 
on the footing of good fellowship, and sometimes separated into a modest 
and most conscientious and responsible patron, and a ward now wholly 
self-surrendering and endearing, and again obstinately resisting and repel- 
ling, is so strange a flaw in the story as to damage it throughout. Even 
Americans, with all their pliability, do not twist themselves into such odd 
arrangements as these. 

The odd arrangements and circumstances which surround Miss Light’s 
career are (all but an insufficiently accounted for Cavaliere) more in 
keeping with what has been observed before of human nature. Miss 
Light—Christina Light—is the beautiful heroine ; and one looks to Miss 
Garland to take the réle of ingénue, and to Miss Light to be premitre 
amoureuse ; but, when all is said and done, Miss Light stands revealed 
in the passionless feebleness of successful, self-scorning worldliness, while 
the highly-educated Miss Garland poses as a very stalwart Truth. 

We may jest a little, for our jests play on a very solid ground of ad- 
miration. The serious intention to do the author’s best is everywhere felt 
in this story, and it produces most excellent results. The simplicity and 
directness and quietness of the plot make the interest of its gradual develop- 
ment a matter of very considerable artistic skill, since it relieg wholly on 
the phases and transformations of the characters involved. No small 
amount of delicate strength of purpose and power of vigorous execution is 
to be perceived in the life given to the subordinate characters—Sam Single- 
ton, Mrs. Hudson, Madame Grandoni, Mr. Leavenworth, and especia!ly 
Miss Blanchard—each of which is to a very unusual degree self-existent, 
independent of its author ; not at all pulled by puppet-strings as part of a 
show, but walking about actively on legs of its own ; and, at the same time, 


_the subordination of these characters to the two principal personages, 


Christina and Roderick, is always cleverly, and more than cleverly, man- 
aged. 

It is one of the noteworthy points in considering the artistic construc- 
tion of the story that Roderick’s character is seen wholly through the eyes 
of others. The author never gives us his own interpretation of Roderick’s 
actions, but only that of the bystanders. We have only an outside view cf 
him from the first page to the last, and the success of his portraiture is less 
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likely to be recognized than if the workings of his mind were more boldly 
revealed. We know him chiefly through Rowland, and Rowland does not 
always understand him. 

The figure of Rowland himself is perhaps, on the contrary, over-elabo- 
rated, or at least it seems unnecessary to acquaint us with his prehistoric 
Joves, or to trace the line of his qualities through the biographies of his 
parents and grandparents in a work not intended to set forth the doctrines 
of heredity, and not written by Balzac. And we must remonstrate 
against his name. Why should Mallet bs anybody’s name in a story of 
which the hero is a sculptor ; and if anybody’s, why not the sculptor’s own, 
after Thackeray’s fashion ? 


Melinda the Cabooceer ; or, Sport in Ashanti. By J. A. Skertchly. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876..—Two young Englishmen—‘‘ Ed- 
ward Fortescue, the son of a wealthy squire in one of the Southern coun- 
ties,” and ‘‘the narrator of these adventures, Arthur Danvers, a restless 
wanderer ”—are supposed to start out for the Gold Coast in search of adven- 
ture and sport. Arrived at Assinee, they procure the services of ‘* Aziza, 
the lion-hearted,” as hunter, and about eighty powerful blacks as carriers. 
“A perfect giant in form, Aziza stood nearly six feet eight in his bare 
feet. A lion in name, his nature by no means belied his cognomen, for his 
equal in strength and courage we never met with on the coast.” With 
this redoubtable hunter and his party they start for Coomassie in canoes, 
and in a few days overtake a chief “‘ cabooceer ” (officer in the Ashanti army) 
named Melinda, who is travelling in their direction. With him they jour- 
ney on and arrive at Coomassie, where they are somewhat startled by the 
first object which meets their gaze—the grinning head of a thief fixed at 
the end of a long pole. They are received by the king’s interpreter and 
installed in the most comfortable hut the village affords. 

While awaiting reception by the king and his permission to continue 
their journey, they treat us to the romance of Melinda’s life. He was the son 
of a powerful chief residing ‘‘ far away to the northwest on the shores of the 
Niger,” and had in his youth been married to the beautiful daughter of a 
neighboring chief. On his bridal night the village was attacked, and both 
Melinda and his bride Awoona were captured and sold as slaves. Awoona 
had not since been heard of ; but Melinda was brought to Coomassie and 
sold to the king, who in turn presented him to one of his cabooceers. Fol- 
lowing a custom of the country, on the death of this cabooceer Melinda 
became a free man and succeeded to his office. He had never abandoned 
his hopes of recovering his lost bride, and was now upon an important 
mission to the north, in the course of which he felt sure of finding her. 
Naturally, towards the end he does find her. It is difficult to reconcile our 
preconceived notions of the ignorant, superstitious blacks with the ideal 
sentiment and fine speeches which are attributed to Melinda ; but the 
legend is very well told, and is the most entertaining part of the book. 

After some delay, the travellers are received with barbaric pomp 
and splendor by King Koffee, who kills a couple of slaves in honor 
of their visit. Subsequently they return the visit,-and four corrupt 
tax-gatherers are decapitated before their eyes as part of the ceremony. 
Upon leaving Coomassie, they strike at once into the hunting-grounds, and 
their adventures succeed each other with a rapidity and a kaleidoscopic 
variety which must make Jules Verne envious. Chimpanzees, pythons, 
alligators, elephants, lions, hippopotami, panthers, rhinoceroses, antelopes, 
and buffaloes—of these they kill enough to stock a first-class museum of 
natural history, and are themselves in turn nearly devoured on several 
oceasions by the driver-ants, which come “ trooping along in a column an 
inch deep.” In the course of their wanderings, they find Awoona, the long- 
lost bride, and, rescuing her from her captors, they return to Coomassie, 
whence important private business calls them back to England. 

Mr. Skertchly’s intention would seem to have been to write ‘‘ an awfully 
jolly book,” not overloaded with information, but full of “sport.” His 
narrative and descriptions are very good, but his conversations are weak 
and unnatural, and he occasionally taxes the reader’s credulity to the 
utmost. With his fondness for adventure and the peculiar fascination of a 
year or so of wild life we cannot but sympathize, but we grow weary of 
bad puns and of the incessant and stilted talk about the horrors of super- 
stition and fetishism which reappears in every chapter. 





Remedies and Remedial Rights by the Civil Action, according to the 
Reformed American Procedure. A Treatise adapted to use in all the 
States and Territories where that System prevails. By John Norton Pome- 
roy, LL.D., author of ‘ An Introduction to Municipal Law,’ * An Introdue- 
tion to Constitutional Law,’ ete. ete. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
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1876.\—Recent legislation both in England and America has made great 
changes in the practice and procedure required for the legal remedy of 
wrongs and vindication of rights—changes so sweeping and radical as to 
have attracted much attention, and called forth an amount of discussion 
perhaps greater than the comparative importance of the subject can justify 

; and the 
general theory of these changes in ihis country well deserves the thorough 
treatment which it now receives from Mr. Pomeroy. The object of all such 
alterations has been to attain simplicity and uniformity, merits which were 
entirely wanting in the old system. As the law stood for centuries, if a 
plaintiff sued to recover a piece of land, he was bound to state his case in a 
particular way, and with certain meaningless forms, required only by in- 
veterate custom, but still necessary to be observed, at the peril of lesing 
even the most righteous cause. If the action was to recover damages for a 
breach of a contract, the forms varied ; if the contract were under seal, 
they varied again ; and if the plaintiff, not content with his damages, 
sought to have the contract actually carried out, he was compelled to pro- 
ceed in a form so different from all the others that he had to carry his case 
into-another court before he could find judges who would undertake to deal 
with it. The rules as to the proper persons to sue and be sued were often 
arbitrary and complex ; Many separate proceedings were necessary to arrive 
at one result ; there was little or no liberty of amending mistakes in the 
proceedings at any stage of the cause; and trifling mistakes were fatal. 
This state of things certainly called for reform, which came in various 
ways, and was at last attempted on a grand seale by the famous New York 
Code of Procedure, which has been freely copicd and imitated in other 
States. 

The Code, its imitations, and the comments on them, form already a 
new corpus juris and a beautiful illustration of Lord Bacon's saying that 
‘there is a superstition in avoiding superstition, when men think toe do 
best as they go furthest from the superstition formerly received.” 
of its provisions are most excellent. The administration of justice in all 
cases by one tribunal, the giving of various kinds of relief in one proceed- 
ing, the simultaneous disposal of the rights of all the parties to one trans- 
action, and the unlimited power of amending mistakes, are all useful 
reforms. But the legislators of the Code have gone further than this by the 
abrogation of all distinctions between different forms of action, and intro- 
ducing one form for the maintenance of all rights ; and pleading—that is, 
the parties’ written statements of their respective cases—has become, in the 
words of Mr. Pomeroy, **a branch of the art of narrative composition.” In 
former times, the narrative was the client’s business, and it was for his 
lawyer to express in proper form, for the consideration of the court and 
jury, the legal questions presented and the relief sought. By the new sys- 
tem this labor is thrown on the court, the informal pleadings of the parties 
often failing to show what the cause of action or ground of defence really is. 

Under the old system, a great and undue weight was attached to pre- 
cedents. But it is by precedent that our law is built up, and the Code, by 
trying to relieve legal procedure from all the restrictions of former pre- 
cedent, has only made it necessary to construct a new series of precedents 
on different principles. Formalism has been swept away, and the courts 
are busy in building out of the resulting chaos a new set of formalities. 
The explanation of the new system has become as voluminous within thirty 
years as that of the older did in six hundred, and Mr. Pomeroy’s eight 
hundred pages are a 


Changes in the legal procedure, however, are not unimportant 


Many 


necessity to the student of the reformed procedure. 
That procedure is fortunate in finding so enthusiastic a champion and 
so clear an expounder. His difficulties must have been great. 
of material is immense, and the value of much of it small; for the new 
system, whatever its merits may be, is frequently found in very bad cem- 
pany, and its exposition has too often fallen into the hands of judges dis- 
tinguished neither for learning nor integrity. The same reformers who have 
displaced law and equity by ‘‘ civil actions” are the authors of other legal 
reforms which have substituted Barnard for Kent. It is only by treating 
the divisions of the courts without ceremony that it is possible to show the 
new practice as a uniform or consistent system. This is what Mr. Pomeroy 
has done, and done with a discretion that enables him to show his favorite 
procedure in a better light than it has yet appeared in. His work will 
doubtless be an authority wherever Codes prevail, and cannot fail to con- 
tribute to a more uniform and reasonable construction of them. 
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MEISSONIER’S PAINTING OF “1807.” 

TER having been seen by cosmopolitan crowds at Vienna as a chalk- 
marked sketch, and more recently in the Place Vendéme by excited 
Parisians, who accepted its completion as a sort of triumph of the national 
arms, the noteworthy canvas of M. Meissonier has arrived and been placed 
in the private gallery in this city which will be its future resting-place. 
An unusual amount of attention has been paid to this painting for several 
years past. It has long formed the ‘ battle-horse” in receptions at the 
atelier where it was in progress, surrounded by a cloud of preliminary car- 
toons and studies, Since the declination of Sir Richard Wallace and the 
sale by telegraph to an American gentleman, it has formed the staple with 
the Paris lady-correspondent. It has even received, on its late exhibition 
umong the French, the condiment of a little abuse. The circumstances and 
terms of its sale to the present owner were industriously communicated to 
newspapers of several nations, so that a sufficiently large crowd was duly 
prepared to receive it on these shores with acclaim—a disposition which the 

owner promptly met by strictly interdicting visits to the gallery. 

The composition during its progress was indifferently called ‘* Friedland ” 
and ‘* 1807” ; but the picture is no longer named, but only numbered—the 
figures of the date being all that we see on the small plaque attached to the 
frame. In fact, the title of ‘‘ Friedland” seems inappropriate, as no sign of 
Benningsen or the Prussians appears, and the wheat represented in the 
foreground is too ripe for a period before the middle of June, when the 
action on the Alle River took place. What seem to be represented are the 
results of Friedland, the dictatorship of Europe and ownership of France, 
caused by the triumphant campaign in Germany and Poland. A painter 
has perhaps never represented a composition of a general and his army in 
which the mind or feeling seems so homogeneous, in which the leader re- 
.poses in the sympathy of his troops so like a soul in a body. What is most 
perfectly represented by M. Meissonier is this flash of living communion 
from the reviewing general to his troops, who howl in a frenzy of raging 
triumph. But for the establishment of this unity of incident between the 


army that rushes and the head that reposes and thinks, the painting would. 


resemble a mere ordinary sham-fight or review of cavalry. But the solution 
of continuity is very obviously made out, and in the harmony, not contrast, 
of Napoleon’s calm and the army’s madness, is established the picture’s 
epical claim, besides its high technical one. 

The dimensions of the canvas are quite uncommon for M. Meissonier. It 
is eight feet across by four and a half feet in height, and a human figure in 
the foreground is eighteen inches high. This, except as adding to the mere 
optical toil of microscopic touches over a given space, is of little account, the 
importance of M. Meissonier’s work having never depended, strange to say, 
on either the dimension or want of dimension of his canvases. While the 
ignorant admired him for his minuteness of manipulation, the knowing 
always admired him for his breadth. Whatthe judicious saw in the method 
of this master was in fact the largeness of style, which was inseparable from 
his delineation, a largeness which belonged to his art, which was only acci- 
dentally confined in a petty dimension and a piercing eyesight, and in 
which the measure of the canvas played about as great a part as the size of 
the type in a Venice edition of Virgil. It is hard for an untechnical spec- 
tator to comprehend the immense height at which artists place a little sub- 
jectless study by Meissonier over an anecdote exquisitely related by Zama- 
cois, Vibert, or Plassan. It is because the painting by the inferior man is 
of the size of itself ; while the Meissonier, within the unimportant incident 
of dimension, and in the minute mosaic of its touches, has the ease, pur- 
pose, swing, and habit of thought of a Tintoretto. 

The greater part of the present picture is occupied by a charge of cuiras- 
siers, who sweep across the front of the scene up to a given spot. They are 
intercepted at this point by four hussars, who trot gently backward and 
forward across their path to mark the period of the advance. In the back- 
ground, against the sky, are Napoleon and a dozen maréchaux, with the 
cent-garde drawn up in line across the horizon. The Napoleon group, the 
hussar group, and the frieze of galloping cavalry in front make up the pic- 
ture. There is a rush of artillery going on to the left, with cannons dragged 


about by four horses, which nobody pays any attention to. One of the. 


gun-earriages has slipped its axle,and lies unlimbered at the left of the fore- 
yround, the brass gun being protected by the pacing hussars, and prevented 
from breaking some brave cavalry-steed’s legs. The rushing pelt of the 
horses in front is the purpose of the picture. : 

The passage of more than one previous charge has torn up the wheat, 
whic) nods against the frame at the base of the painting, and the execution 
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| of this bit of still-life—if it be not wrong to call so what is a piece of mad- 
| dened and almost sensitive agitation, expressing in itself the heat of pre- 
ceding rushes across the field—is a lesson for painters. The eddies of tossed 
grain are designed with breadth and sense of motion, as if they were sea- 
waves, while the distracted stalks, leaning this way and that, are true to 
the life, without niggling minuteness or botanic dissection ; where the 
wheeling artillery-carriages have tracked them, they make a series of con- 
centric curves, like breakers in a bay. With legs plunging through this 
ocean of grain, pass the horses of the cuirassiers. Along the front of the 
picture they are viewed in profile, but behind, across the innu- 
merable ranks, they are seen coming on full-face. The direction 
seems to be a semicircle around the chief and his staff. It 
| is impossible to notice the treatment of Napoleon and the ¢tat- 
| major until these troops have been examined, for they are in fact the 
heroes of the scene. History used to paint the general always in the fore- 
ground, the soldiers suffering in the distance with a sense of agony repressed 
by modesty ; the present age insists on having the men in front and the 
commander at a distance ; and M. Meissonier seems to point to a sort of 
battle-piece of the future in which the cavalry-horses shall be the sole 
heroes, and thé human element altogether subordinated ; for, indeed, his 
horses are the chief thing in the affair, the men being all alike and all like 
Horace Vernet’s. Two orthree of the chargers, in this preponderance of the 
equine element, are quickly impressed upon the eye. The lieutenant’s 
horse in front, with its very uncommon color, is defined with all the warmth 
and exactitude of a copper casting ; it is in full action, and shows its 
muscles in such clean relief that it seems flayed—a Saint Bartholomew of a 
barb without a skin. The tendons attaching the humerus to the chest, in 
full salient action, are designed in a masterly manner; the knees and 
lower legs are well-drawn systems of knots and cordage. We are 
asked to take a loupe and inspect the eye; and, if we have ever sounded 
with the sight the depths of the eye-ball in a real horse, we cannot 
but recognize the same translucidity of clouded jelly. The neck is covered 
with a net of starting veins like a delicate lace ; and the free, forward 
carriage of the head could only be assumed by a leader, and not by any 
follower, ina race. This animal is set in the midst of the picture, in full 
foreground, as solid as the bronze of Verrochio, and glowing with all the 
honorable pride of the painter who could achieve such a real thing. Behind 
comes the gray steed of the trumpeter ; it is aiso in profile and quite as 
good : the rank and file gallop back of these conspicuous figures with indi- 
vidual action and expression. The peculiar movement or intention of 
each is so perfectly consistent and so interestingly expressed, that we study 
the whole cavaleade of beasts with separate interest, as a portrait-gallery 
of notable individuals. It is a family portrait-gallery, however ; the steeds, 
howsoever colored and moved, are all of one strain, and obviously so many 
masquerades of M. Meissonier’s favorite horse Tivoli. The type is good and 
serviceable, not heroic ; the honest business way in which the brutes labor 
forward is exceedingly true to ordinary life, while it has nothing whatever of 
the exalted ambition of racing-horses. The only exception in this preponder- 
ance of a favorite type is the remarkably long-nosed horse at Napoleon’s right. 
The choice of bay for a majority of the animals is also a piece of seeming 
favoritism, though the necessity for a united tone in the picture sufficiently 
explains it. 

Not to be too oppressive in distinguishing the claims of such a large 
company of animals, the heads of two more horses may be pointed out 
as singularly true to nature. The steed bearing the maréchal at the 
spectator’s left, in the group of staff-officers, lowers his head and snuffs at 
the invaders with a horse’s true curiosity and suspicion ; and the middle 
horse of three in the advancing group of hussars—all of them admirably 
foreshortened—is being checked as he designs to trot ahead of his comrades, 
upon which he raises his heavy skull and tosses it about with that super- 
fluous air of insult and mighty agitation about nothing to be remarked in 
the scale of emotions of his kind. Here are steeds different from those of 
Horace Vernet and Alfred de Dreux, and, most of all, from those of the 
Parthenon. This style of painting is not interpretation, but representa- 
tion. The pupils of Phidias, without falsifying anything about their ani- 
mals, worked as poets and idealists ; you see that the chariot games are a 
religious rite ; but you are to look for nothing of the sort in the work of 
M. Meissonier. He gives us a rush of well-chosen cavalry-brutes of supe- 
rior blood, as it must have looked after the hard training of a winter in 
Poland ; if from this appearance of things we can evolve the grandeur of 
those historic hoof-prints that remodelled the face of Europe, it is ourselves 
that must bring up the poetry, and not ask it of the man-photograph. If 
we want a realization of something like De Quincey’s mail-horses, flushed 








through the reins that guided them with the intelligence of Waterloo, and 
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spreading the triumph ‘‘ with the action and gesture of leopards.” we shall 
be wholly disappointed in the picture. The sole epical quality of the work, 
we repeat, is in the unity created by the design between the excited soldiery 
and the self-contained general. In that it is expressive and elevated. 
Napoleon, with his face of a Greek archon, rides his white horse in the 
company of his band of self-made adventurers. He is in a gray coat, and 
the long locks of his earlier Jife are cut away as short as possible, modelling 
the perfect vault of his brain. His right hand, from the wrist of which idly 
hangs a little switch, gravely lifts a cocked hat. The head and shoulders 
are cut clean against the sky. The staff. a group of minute portraits, form 
a crest against the clouds of the horizon. The cent-garde, in buff livery, 
representing our own Continental uniform, their heads surmounted by tall 
bearskins, are ranged alongside. The braided jackets of the hussars form 
a little welcome variety in the group to the left, and their drawn sabres 
contrast with the straight swords held up like a steel comb by the advancing 
cuirassiers. The latter are in steel helmets with brazen crests, steel cuirasses, 
buckskin breeches and high-spurred boots, on which a little clean bloom of 
fresh dust is beginning to settle. The trumpeter, who waves his crimson- 
tasselled bugle at the right of the scene, is without cuirass, in full buckskin 
suit, the breeches buttoned along the thigh. He forms an effective close to 
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I N ] s , Lor LA WNE New 
Pia re Tacit s ANNALS, 

2) Gol nitl t ided with Lord Shelburne in 

posing Wilkes for Lord Mayor of London, came to Drury 
Lia Theatre one evening during the election contest, hav- 

gz just inserted a paragraph in the newspapers praising 
lownshend, the candidate of Shelburne, who ultimately got 
the office Topham Beauclerk having told his lordship of 
the squib, Shelburne remarked that he hoped Mr. Goldsmith 
had mentioned nothing about Malagrida in it. “* Do you 
know,”’ answered Goldsmith, ** that I never could conceive 
he reason why they call you Malagrida, ror Malagrida was 
s very good sort of man?’’ This admirable blunder 
Goldsmith's Dr. Johnson was fond of quoting, and remarked 


that the mistake was one of emphasis What Goldsmith 
meant was, “I wonder they should use Malagrida as a 
term of reproach, for,”’ etc. Shelburne’s opposition to 
Wilkes, as evinced by backing his opponent, is a bit of 


history now first brought out in the Life by his descendant, 


Imond Fitzmaurice, of which the second volume is 


now issued out of the three that are to complete the work. 


mtains many interesting facts about 


Revolution 


Ihe present instalment ¢ 


the period just before the American It begins 


with Shelburne’s acceptance éf the Secretaryship of State 


1766, when the recipient was but twenty- 
Th 


blem of the time, and the youthful Secretary was soon busily 


under Chatham, u 


nine years of American question was the great pro- 


age 
etigaged in settling boundaries between States, checking the 
English bishops who wished to transplant the Episcopate to 
the Colonies, opposing the expensive military protection of a 
jlony on the I}linois, and endeavoring to make the revenues 


of America balance the expenses of her defence. A judicious 


circular was prepared by him and sent to each Colonial gov- 
ernor, recommending the reduction of the military and 
the more punctual collection of quit-rents. His action as 
the executive agent of Chatham's conciliatory policy 


being rendered futile through a headstrong Opposition and a 


tubborn King, he resigned his Secretaryship in 1768 
recessitating the resignation of (hatham also The 
print und = letters f this period are full of insults 
to Shelburn Wilkes in the /'éd idvertiser, called 
him “a pertect Malagrida, I protest!’’—the allusion 
being to Gabricl Malagrida, a Jesuit executed in Portugal in 
for ispira against the Duc d’Aveiro. He was con- 
antly ace f French manners, vacillation, and insin- 
rity, especially towards Chatham, though the absenting 
himself from certain councils is the only basis for the latter 
varge. Franklin repeatedly confutes it and in his Diary 


for 1784 frequently insists on his perfect straightforwardness, 


und attributes to jealousy alone the attacks made upon him 





l volume just issued, closing with 1776, is spiced with the 
most energetic personalities of this period—the satirical bal- 
| f the day. the grinding jests of Wilkes, the heavy 
wemnation of Jeremy Bentham the rhetorical scorn of 
Burke, the elaborate sarcasm of the Ao/diad. tut against 
t e are to be set the juster pictures of the Abbé Morell 
who has lett an Arcadian picture of his home-life at Bowood, 
i the charming diaries of Lady Shelburne, here only too 
sparingly quoted, but affording us complete and lelizhtful 
limpses of a beautiful married life in the stately old school 
The * Anti >’ of Tacitus, 1 which the world relics for 
the tragical tradition of ‘Liberius’s, Claudius’s, and Nero’s 
nes, have n translated anew by « hurch and Brod- 
b. uniform with their versions of the * History,’ * Ger- 
many,’ and *‘ Agricola.’ ‘The book contains a purified text 
in English, maps, chron cal summary, excellent notes, 
and very minute tndex It is obviously the best trans- 
lation we hav 


of | 
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